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Introduction 


Although not born here, but having lived in the area since 1974 and having 
an interest in ecclesiastical history, I decided to compile a biographical account 
of the Vicars of Winterton (now Section Three within). I expected to find a lot of 
published material on the general history of Winterton which would help my task. In 
fact no definitive history of Winterton has yet been published and perhaps never 
will be but four individuals separated by nearly three hundred years have made 
contributions. 


Our first historian is Abraham de la Pryme who in 1703 wrote his manuscript 
"A Short View of the History and Antiquities of Winterton ...". He was followed by 
W. Andrew who published "The History of Winterton and Adjoining Villages ..." in 
1836. In 1888, J.T. Fowler had his "Notes on All Saints', Winterton (1888)" 
published in a journal. Finally in 1970 Rex C. Russell wrote and illustrated his 
relatively brief but very important study on the Inclosure of Winterton. 


The three earlier publications (reproduced in the appendices) are useful 
starting points but are of course, each in their own way, outdated. A wealth of 
further information is now available on the internet and at Lincolnshire Archives. 
The information reproduced here is garnered from various corners and is only 
presented as one starting point for more serious enquiry. 


A large amount of valuable historical material has been made available in 
recent times on The Winterton Church Website which has a heritage section available 
online at: "http://lLincoln.ourchurchweb.org.uk/winterton/heritage/". 


I would particularly like to thank Rex C. Russell for giving me permission 
to reproduce his inclosure maps and much of his text. In addition the staff of 
Lincolnshire Archives have been unfailingly polite and helpful in answering my many 
requests for assistance. Geoff Knapton and Steve Stubbins kindly proof read the 
text. Any surviving errors are of course mine alone. 


The name of Winterton, variously spelt in earlier deeds, is explained thus 
in a recent place-name study’, in which much further valuable evidence of other 
district and field names in Winterton is given. 


The farmstead, the village, the estate of the Wint(e)ringas' from the gen.pl. 
Wint(e)ringa of the OE group-name Wint(e)ringas ‘the family, the dependants, of 
Winter or Wintra' and OE tun. ... Presumably both [Winterton and Winteringham] are 
named from the same group of people. 


Winterton is first mentioned in the historical record in the Domesday Book 
and these entries and the subsequent descent of the manors, the history of other 
land holdings is considered in Section One which also examines the Inclosure of 
1770/2. 


John Constable of Chester c1152-1190 granted the church of Winterton to 
Malton Priory some time between 1173 and 1190 and it is a confirmation of this grant 
that provides the first documentary evidence of the existence of a church. Section 
Two considers this grant and continues to assess the available evidence for the 
history of the church and its ancillary chapels. 


Biographies of the Vicars of Winterton and details of other Chaplains and 
Curates are given in Section Three which is continued down to the present day. 


In Section Four: Notable Wintertonians are a number of biographies of local 
people and families given in alphabetical order. 


Some miscellaneous remarks on other aspects of Winterton history are made 
in Section Five. 


Two major issues regarding the development of Winterton are not answered 
here. First how did it come about that the settlement was divided into three parts 
by the time of the Domesday Survey and second how did the inner core of 
smallholdings develop into the Winterton "Ring" of 1770. 
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SECTION ONE: MANORS, LAND HOLDINGS AND INCLOSURE 


In this section attempt is made to identify the major land holdings in 
Winterton from the Domesday Survey in 1086 through to inclosure in 1770/2. A few 
notes on the later period follow. 


Plate One attempts to represent the various holdings in tabular form. 
1086 (DOMESDAY SURVEY) 


In 1086 Winterton consisted of 12 carucates, each being a piece of land 
that a plough-team of 8 oxen could plough in one year. There were 8 bovates in each 
carucate. The 12 carucates had been divided into 8 parcels of land in the hands of 8 
different landowners. Two large holdings of 4 carucates constituted two thirds of 
the whole; the remaining third part of 32 bovates was split, 12, 11, 4, 2, 2 and 1. 


The 8 parcels? are described below in order of their size. 


[Kirton Sokelands, 1086] 4 carucates [32 bovates] of sokeland formed part of the 
manor of Kirton Lindsey which belonged to the Crown (previously to Earl Edwin). On 
this land were 9 sokemen, 1 bordar and 5 oxen. 


[West Halton Sokelands, 1086] 4 carucates [32 bovates] of sokeland formed part of 
the manor of West Halton which belonged to Earl Hugh (previously to Earl Harold) 
but was tenanted by William fitz Nigel. On this land were 16 sokemen, 7 bordars and 
4; plough-teams. 


[Darcy Manor, 1086] 12 bovates of land formed a manor owned by Norman d'Arcy 
(previously to Fulcric). On this land were 2 plough-teams (probably in demesne), 1 
sokeman (on 2 bovates) and 10 villeins with 1 plough-team. Valued before the 
Conquest at £4 but now only worth £3. Tallage tax was £1. 


[Siward Manor, 1086] 11 bovates of land formed a manor owned by Siward/Seuard the 
priest (previously to Grimbald and Fulcric). On this land were 1 villein, 1 bordar 
and 2 oxen in a plough-team. Valued before the Conquest at £2/10/0 but now only 
worth 15/0. 


[Scawby Sokelands, 1086] 4 bovates of sokeland formed part of the manor of Scawby & 
Sturton which belonged to Durand Malet (previously to Edwin) but was tenanted by 
Alured. On this land were 1 sokeman and į plough-team. 


[Paynel Estate, 1086] 2 bovates of land (perhaps part of the manor of Roxby) 
belonged to Ralph Paynel (and perhaps previously to Maerle-Sveinn). On this land 
were 2 villeins and 2 oxen in a plough-team. 


[Saswalo Estate, 1086] 2 bovates of (?demesne) land formed part of the manor of 
Whitton owned by Henry de Ferrers (previously to Siward Barn) but was tenanted by 
Saswalo. It was waste. 


[Buron Estate, 1086] 1 bovate of berewick land formed part of the manor of Wragby 
which belonged to Erneis de Buron (previously to Countess Judith). It was waste. 


It will be noted that by 1086 the original Saxon owners had all been 
dispossesed. Both of the larger holdings (and most of the smaller) were attached to 
other manors. However there were two "independent" manors which were the next two 
largest holdings: the Darcy Manor and the Siward Manor. 


Not until 1770/2, when Winterton was inclosed?, is there another record of 
the whole of the land holdings in Winterton, generally reckoned to contain 3,628 
acres*. Then 3,184 acres of land were to be inclosed (exclusive of Roads, Drains and 
gravel Pits). Of this land 2,776 acres belonged to two manors. The Manor and Soke of 


2 See Plate Two. LRS 19 (1924); DOMESDAY BOOK Alecto Historical Editions (1985-92) 887 908 918 
937 939 944 958; Philip Morgan, Philip and Caroline Thorn (Ed.) DOMESDAY BOOK: 31: 
LINCOLNSHIRE Phillimore (1986) 

3 Inclosure is dealt with more fully below. 

4 No reference can be found to suggest that the boundaries of the parish changed between 1086 
and 1770. WHITE (1842) gives the area of Winterton as 3,628 acres and this figure is often 
repeated. However the 1831 census gives the area as 4,480 acres whilst the 1921 census has 
3,818. 
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Kirton Lindsey (Soke Lands) consisted of about 845 acres whilst the Manor of Burton 
upon Stather (Barony Lands) contained 1931 acres. Importantly in 1770/2 the ratio of 
the Kirton sokelands to the barony lands of roughly 1:2 suggests that the barony 
lands are the successors to most (if not all) of that two thirds of Winterton which 
did not form part of the Kirton sokelands in the Domesday survey. Additionally it is 
to be noted that the 1770 Inclosure Act states that the various holdings were 
“intermixed and dispersed in small parcels". 


Winterton had three major open fields in 1770 (East Field of 574 acres, 
South Field of 516 and North Field of 432) with a total acreage of 1,522. If this 
acreage represents the 12 carucates of Domesday then each carucate was about 127 
acres. However if the 12 carucates are compared to the whole area of the village of 
3,628 acres then a carucate was about 302 acres. The Oxford English Dictionary 
Suggests that in a community with three open fields a carucate might be 180 acres. 
It must be stressed that the only use of these figures is to gain a very rough idea 
of what part or percentage some of the acreages mentioned in the following deeds 
formed of the whole of the parish. 


Below, the Domesday holdings are now examined, first the two Sokelands and 
then the other holdings. 


I: Kirton Lindsey Sokelands 


The following deeds illustrate the royal family's possession of the manor 
of Kirton Lindsey and of the sokelands in Winterton. That of 1697 shows that some 
considerable privileges were attached to these lands. The 1770 Inclosure Act 
particularly notes that "Lands allotted in Right of Soke and Barony Lands [are] to 
be held by the same Tenure" and mentions the "Saving of Rights of Lords of the 
Manor, or reputed lords of the manor". 


[Kirton Sokelands, 1086] 4 carucates [32 bovates] of sokeland formed part of the 
manor of Kirton Lindsey which belonged to the Crown (previously to Earl Edwin). On 
this land were 9 sokemen, 1 bordar and 5 oxen. 


(1300) EDMUND, EARL OF CORNWALL Lincoln Inq. At Kirketon 5 Oct 28 Edw I [1300] 
(defaced) ... Wapentake of Manlee ... Wyntrington. 9 tofts and 29 and 1/8th bovates 
of land, 4 little plots, and 6 hens rent [LOST] ... All the tenants of the 
wapentake ought to repair the wall around the manor of Kirketon on the north, when 
necessary [heir: the king] [CIPM III 604 p472] 


(28 Feb 1333.4) Grant to John, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, and his heirs 
of a weekly market on Thursday at their manor of Wyntrington, co. Lincoln; and of 
two yearly fairs there, one on the vigil [30 April] and the feast of St Philip and 
St James and the six days following, and one on the vigil [31 Oct] and feast of All 


Saints and the six days following ... [CCR IV 306] 
(8 Jul 1382) Commission .. concerning the value of two parts of the manor of 
Kirketon .. £47/5/8 yearly rent of assize and the rent called "warn" of fourteen 


towns in the wapentake of Manle, namely Wynterton [15 towns named] [CIM IV 213] 


(26 May 1544) Deedpoll of grant by way of trust; Peter Morley of Winterton to Henry 
Ashewyn and Henry Bellhered. Property: three quarters of a bovate of arable, meadow 
and pasture usually called Foxley Landes, held of the manor of Kirton Lindsey for 
an annual payment of 5 shillings. The grantees are to hold the land in trust for 
the grantor for life and afterwards for Anthony Holland and his heirs, failing whom 
for Peter Holland and his heirs, failing whom the grantor's sister Elizabeth and 
her heirs. Signed and sealed by grantor. On the dorse is an extract from the Kirton 
court rolls of a bargain and sale of the same property by James Poppelwell to John 
Morley. [LA WINTERTON PAR/8/2] 


(21 Jun 1551) Indenture of grant, bargain and sale, with covenant to levy a fine; 
Thomas Jenyson of London gent. and John Morley of Winterton, draper. Property: all 
his lands, messuages and cottages in Winterton. Consideration: £60. [LA WINTERTON 
PAR/8/3] 


(4 Jul 1551) Deedpoll of grant; Thomas Jenyson of London gent. and John Morley of 
Winterton, draper. Property: all his lands, messuages and cottages in Winterton. 
Endorsement of enrolment on Kirton manorial rolls. [LA WINTERTON PAR/8/4] 


(6 Apr 1648) Copy of court roll, manor and soke of Kirton in Lindsey; Copy of an 
enrolment of a petition for admission etc. Christopher Baldwin, son of Henry son of 
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Peter, aged 18 years, through his guardian Thomas Everington gent. of Winterton. 
Property: a messuage and four and a half bovates of arable and pasture. Signature 
of Robert Burton, deputy steward. [LA WINTERTON PAR/8/16] 


(9 Oct 1697) Notification of a tenancy in ancient demesne; James Saunderson esq., 
steward of the manor and soke of Kirton Lindsey, notifies that John Nevile esq. is 
a tenant of the ancient demesne of Kirton Lindsey in Winterton and is therefore 
quit of tolls, stallage, cheminage, pontage, etc., throughout England. [LA 
WINTERTON PAR/8/21] 


(1770) And whereas, ... the Prince of Wales, in Right of his Duchy of Cornwall, is 
seised of the manor and soke of Kirton in Lindsey ... of which divers Messuages, 
Cottages and several Parts of the said Arable Fields [etc] ... and are 
distinguished by the name of Soke Lands, and are held of his Royal Highness, under 
and subject to certain Rents, Suits and Services ... And whereas, the several lands 
and Grounds of the said Proprietors ... lie intermixed and dispersed in small 
parcels ... with those Parts therof held by the Soke of Kirton and the Manor of 
Burton upon Stather [LA: DIOC/LDAP/2/65] 


(1772) Land in the parish belonged to two manors: the Manor and Soke of Kirton in 
Lindsey (Soke Lands) and the Manor of Burton upon Stather (Barony Lands). After 
enclosure these Manors comprised these acreages: Kirton (Soke Lands) 845a. 1r. 17p. 
Burton Stather (Barony Lands) 193la. 1r. 36p. [Russell (1970) ] 


II West Halton Sokelands later Burton Manor 


William fitz Nigel c1060-1134, the Domesday tenant, of the sokelands of 
West Halton, was hereditary Constable of Chester. Both the office of Constable and 
the Winterton lands appear to have been succesively inherited by (1) William's son 
William c1085-a1144, (2) the latter William's sister Agnes and her husband Eustace 
Fitz John c1085-1157, (3) their grandson John c1152-1190, (4) his son Roger de Lacy 
€1172-1211 and (5) John de Lacy 1st Earl of Lincoln c1192-1240. These descents are 
shown on Pedigree One. 


[West Halton Sokelands, 1086] 4 carucates [32 bovates] of sokeland formed part of 
the manor of West Halton which belonged to Earl Hugh (previously to Earl Harold) 
but was tenanted by William fitz Nigel. On this land were 16 sokemen, 7 bordars and 
4, plough-teams. 


John Constable of Chester c1152-1190 granted’ the church of Winterton to 
Malton Priory some time between coming of age in about 1173 and 1190 when he died. 
This grant could have included part of the sokelands of West Halton. 


His son Roger de Lacy cl1172-1211 was married to Maud, or Matilda, de Clare 
and in the deed below she is involved in litigation regarding her tenement in 
Winterton. Roger de Lacy's son was John de Lacy Ist Earl of Lincoln c1192-1240 whose 
last representative was Alice de Lacy, below. 


(4 Aug 1219) 356 Matilda de Lacy gives the king half a mark for having a writ to 
attaint the twelve jurors of an assize of novel disseisin against Robert parson of 
the church of Thoresby, concerning her tenement in Thoresby. She has the writ. 
Order to the sheriff of Lincolnshire to take security etc. Witness as above. 357 
The same Matilda gives the king another half-mark for attainting the twelve jurors 
of an assize of novel disseisin against William son of Ralph, Alan son of Siward 
and others, concerning her tenement in Winterton. She has the writ. Order to the 
same sheriff etc. Witness as above. [NA Fine Roll C 60/11, 3 HENRY III (1218-1219), 
internet] 


No further mention of the sokelands of West Halton has been found but it 
seems most Likely that they became attached to the manor of Burton Stather. Parts of 
the Lowdham estate (below) may have formed part of this holding. In 1318 Alice de 
Lacy was Countess of Lincoln but on her death in 1348 the Earldom of Lincoln became 
extinct. 


(1318) JOHN DE LOUDHAM alias DE LUDHAM Lincoln, Inq. Tuesday before St Bartholomew, 
12 Edward II [22 Aug 1318] Winterton. A capital messuage, 10 bovates of land with 
meadow, 40s rent &c., held of the earl of Lincoln in chief by service of 1/6 
knight’s fee, and doing common suit at the earl’s court of Burtonstather; and 2 
bovates of land with meadow, held of the abbot of Roche by service of 33s 4d 


5 see Section Two. 
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yearly. ... [heir] John his son aged 5 at the feast of St Margaret last. C Edw II 
File 62 (10) [son also said to be aged 3 or 4] [CIPM VI 179] 


The next mention of those Winterton lands which formed part of Burton 
Stather manor is when George Nevill 4th Baron Bergavenny c1440-1492 sold the manors 
of West Halton, Alkborough and Burton Stather and land etc in Winterton (with much 
other property) to the Abbot, Prior and Convent of Westminster Abbey probably 
between 1471, when he was knighted, and 1476 when, on the death of his father, he 
succeded to the Barony. 


(16 Jul 1504, Indenture) [Between (1) Henry VII and (2) John Islip, Abbot of 


Westminster, and the Priory and Convent of Westminster Abbey ... (1) grants to 
(2) ....] .... With which money they [(2)] had already Bought & Purchased of George 
Neville of Burgavenny Knight, ... and The Manours of Halton, Aukebarowe, Burton- 


Stather, the thirde parte of the Manor of Belchefelde, with certeyn Londs, &c. in 
Halton, Aukebarowe, Burton-Stather, Wynterton, Theily, Hailbalestede, Burnaby, 
Eirby, Conysby, Cresseby, Emmote, Bolcheforde, and Dymmington, in the Countie of 
Lincoln .... [Will of Henry VII, INTERNET] 


In the Inclosure Act of 1770 Westminster Abbey is stated to be owner of the 
manor of Burton Stather which included land in Winterton, known as the "Barony 
Lands". The Inclosure Award of 1772 shows that these lands extended to above 1,931 
acres representing around two thirds of the land to be inclosed and over half of the 
whole area of the village. At some time after 1437 both the Lowdham/Vaux Estate 
(below) and the sub-tenancy of the Darcy manor (further below) must have been 
incorporated into the Westminster Abbey holdings. 


And whereas, Edward Holgate, Gentleman, as Lessee of the ... Dean and Chapter of 
the Collegiate Church of Westminster, is Lord of the Manor of Burton upon 
Stather ... whereof divers Messuages ... Parts of the said fields [etc] ... are 


Parcel of and within the Manor of Burton upon Stather, distinguished by the Name of 
Barony Lands: [LA: DIOC/LDAP/2/65] 


(1772) Land in the parish belonged to two manors: the Manor and Soke of Kirton in 
Lindsey (Soke Lands) and the Manor of Burton upon Stather (Barony Lands). After 
enclosure these Manors comprised these acreages: Kirton (Soke Lands) 845a. 1r. 17p. 
Burton Stather (Barony Lands) 193la. 1r. 36p. [Russell (1970) ] 


Samuel Slater of North Carlton, Lincs had land interests in the Burton 
Stather area as early as 1814. By 1872 his two sons John Brown Slater of 
Cammeringham, Lincs farmer 1807-1875 and Samuel Slater of North Carlton, Lincs 
farmer 1809-1881 were lords of the manor of Winterton (as lessees of Westminster 
Abbey). The brothers were the two youngest children of Samuel who also had at least 
nine daughters. Both brothers appear to have died unmarried. In 1838 Samuel Slater 
had bought the entire parish of North Carlton, about 1,800 acres, for a large sum 
variously said to be £80,000 or £95,000. This was to be sold off in 1876 when Samuel 
Slater is said to be a "lunatic". 


Winterton ... J. B. and Samuel Slater, Esqrs., are lords of the manor, but the 
greater part of the soil belongs to various freeholders, the largest of whom are 
the Trustees... [WHITE (1872) ] 


Samuel Slater, Esq., as lessee of the dean and chapter of Westminster, is lord of 
the manor, and holds a court leet and baron at Easter, of which Mr. John Champion 
is clerk ... [WHITE (1882) ] 


Other Domesday Holdings 


Parts of that third of Winterton, not sokeland, are mentioned in the 
Lindsey® Survey of 1115/8. Three Winterton holdings are listed. Here they are listed 
in order of size. The Darcy Manor has increased from 12 to 16 bovates perhaps having 
acquired the Domesday holding of the Scawby Sokelands. The Abbot of York, with 11 
bovates, would appear to be the successor of Siward the priest. The Paynel family 


6 from LRS 19. This “invaluable Survey," as Mr. Stevenson has termed it, might be described as 
a miniature Domesday for each of the Wapentakes in the three trithings into which Lindsey was 
divided. For although drawn up, Wapentake by Wapentake, as is the Leicestershire Survey, 
Hundred by Hundred, the lands within each Wapentake described are grouped under the names of 
the holders of fiefs, instead of being entered Vill by Vill. It was doubtless compiled, like 
other surveys, in connexion with the assessment of the "geld." [INTERNET] 
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holding has increased from 2 to 3 bovates, perhaps having acquired the Buron Estate. 
The Saswalo Estate of two bovates is not mentioned. 


[Darcy Manor, 1115/18] [16 bovates] Norman de Areceio ... Wintringtuna 2 
[carucates] [much else besides elsewhere] [LRS 19 L1/14] 


[Siward Manor, D1115/8] [11 bovates] The Abbot of York in  Edoluestorp 
[Yaddlethorpe] 1 carucate; and in Wintringtuna 1 carucate and 3 bovates. [LRS 19 


L1/16] 

[Paynel Estate/Buron Estate, 1115/8] [3 bovates] Ralph Painel in Bertuna 
[Broughton] ... Cheisthorp [Castlethorpe] ... Rochesbi [Roxby] ... Scallebi 
[Scawby] ... Wintring’ [Winterton] 3 bovates [LRS 19 L1/4] 


III: Siward Manor/Abbot of York/Lowdham Estate/Vaux Estate 


The eleven bovate estate of Siward seems to have passed to the Abbot of 
York by 1115/8 but no further mention has been found of it as Abbey property. It is 
likely to be identified with the ten bovate estate that John Lowdham held at his 
death in 1318 of the De Lacy family who had, somehow, become its overlords. 


[Siward Manor, 1086] 11 bovates of land formed a manor owned by Siward/Seuard the 
priest (previously to Grimbald and Fulcric). On this land were 1 villein, 1 bordar 
and 2 oxen in a plough-team. Valued before the Conquest at £2/10/0 but now only 
worth 15/0. 


[Siward Manor, D1115/8] [11 bovates] The Abbot of York in  Edoluestorp 
[Yaddlethorpe] 1 carucate; and in Wintringtuna 1 carucate and 3 bovates. [LRS 19 
L1/16] 


In 1256 Sir Walter Lowdham of Lowdham, Notts cl1235-.... acquired three 
bovates of land in Winterton probably the Buron/Paynel Estate. However the greater 
part of his estate seems to have been held of the De Lacy family. His son Sir John 
Lowdham c1270-1318 held at his death a capital messuage and ten bovates of land in 
Winterton of the Earl of Lincoln doing suit at the earl's court of Burton Stather. 
In 1318 Alice de Lacy was Countess of Lincoln but on her death in 1348 the Earldom 
of Lincoln became extinct. In 1316/7 Pryme states that John granted a Winterton 
"native" to his brother William Lowdham (Rector of Gonaldstone, Notts) and was then 
"stiled Lord of the Manour of Wintrington". Pedigree Two shows the relationship of 
all those below that held this manor. 


No. 37. At Lincoln; from St. Martin in one month, 41 Henry III, [9 December, 1256]. 

Between Walter de Ludham, querent, and Henry de Stekewaud [?Stixwould], impedient, 
of 3 bovates of land in Wyntrington. Plea of warranty of charter. Henry has 
acknowledged the land to be the right of Walter, as that which Walter has of the 
gift of Henry: to hold to Walter and his heirs of Henry and his heirs for ever; 
rendering therefor yearly 1d. at Easter to Henry and his heirs for all service; and 
doing therefor to the chief lords of that fee all the other services which to the 
land belong. [Warranty.] And for this Walter has given Henry one sore sparrow-hawk. 


Norman [Darcy] the 4th his son and Heir, who was scarce setled in his estate & 
Honours before that the Restless Duke of Lancaster drew him into a Rebellion, as he 
had done his father before him. Whereupon the King seiz'd all that he had, & gave 
them in this part of the Country to one Sr John de Loudham, Kt, who, in Old 
Records, is thereupon stiled Lord of the Manour of Wintrington, which Sr John, in 
the 10th year of Edw. the 2d [1316/7], gave unto William de Loudham his Brother, 
Rector of Gomniaston [footnote: Gonaldstone in Nottinghamshire] one Thomas Locks of 
this Town, his Native or Slave, with his Wife, {237} Children, & Chattel, & all 
that he had, but he, being of a Charitable Disposition, Manumitted him under his 
Hand & Seal, and quitted all manner of clame that he might Lawfully have to him & 
his. The same also did Isabell de Lodham, Relict of Sr Walter de Lodham, Kt. But 
upon the aforesayd Norman's Humble submission to the King, he was again taken into 
Favour & had all his Manours restored him. [PRYME 12] 


(1318) JOHN DE LOUDHAM alias DE LUDHAM Lincoln, Inq. Tuesday before St Bartholomew, 
12 Edward II [22 Aug 1318] Winterton. A capital messuage, 10 bovates of land with 
meadow, 40s rent &c., held of the earl of Lincoln in chief by service of 1/6 
knight’s fee, and doing common suit at the earl’s court of Burtonstather; and 2 
bovates of land with meadow, held of the abbot of Roche by service of 33s 4d 
yearly. ... [heir] John his son aged 5 at the feast of St Margaret last. C Edw II 
File 62 (10) [son also said to be aged 3 or 4] [CIPM VI 179] 
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The son Sir John Lowdham c1313-1387 had a son another Sir John Lowdham 
c1357-1390 whose widow Margaret married Sir John Zouch. On her death the Lowdham 
estates passed to the heirs of her husband's sisters Isabel and Margaret. Isabel was 
represented by her daughter Alice wife of Sir Thomas Rempston. They inherited the 
Winterton estate. 


(14 Jul 1451) Order to the escheator [in the county of Lincoln] ... John Loudeham 
knight lately seized ... the manors of Wynterton and Marton, which are held of 
others than the king, and which were granted by the said John Loudeham (who was 
seized thereof in his demesne as of fee) to the said Margaret late the wife of John 
Zouche ...[Margaret died ... heirs of John: Alice (wife of Thomas Rempston knight) 
as daughter of Isabel one of the sisters of John Loudeham and Thomas Foljambe as 
son of Margaret the other sister ...] [CFR 1445-1452 219] 


Sir Thomas Rempston and his wife Alice had only three daughters and of 
these Elizabeth wife of Sir John Cheney of Fen Ditton, Cambs Knight c1424-1489 
inherited the Winterton estate. Their son and heir Sir Thomas Cheney of 
Irthlingborough, Northants Knight c1449-1514 had in turn only one child and heir, a 
daughter Elizabeth. In 1511 a pre-marriage contract for her marriage to Thomas Vaux 
2nd Baron Vaux of Harrowden 1509-1556 was drawn up and required her father to leave 
[the manor of] Winterton and other property to her. Their marriage took place in 
1523. 


(6 May 1511, Indenture as to uses) Between (1) Sir Nicholas Vaus, kt, and Dame Anne 
his wife, and (2) Sir Thomas Cheyne, kt: Thomas Vaus, son and heir apparent of Sir 
Nicholas and Dame Anne, to marry Elizabeth, daughter and heir apparent (sic) of Sir 
Thomas Cheyne, when Thomas is 17. Sir Thomas to leave in his will the manors of 
Brenbroughton [Brant Broughton], with the advowson of the church, Hawton [8] 
Bekeryng [Holton-cum-Beckering], Hawton-upon-Humber [East Halton] and Wynterton, 6 
May 1511" [PRO E 328/89] 


(16 Oct 1512) 16 Oct 4 Heny VIII [1512] [Sir Thomas Cheney OR Cheyne] I will that 
my manors of Brench Broughton [Brant Broughton], Houghton Beckering [Holton-cum- 
Beckering], Hawton on Humber [East Halton] and Winterton, co. Lincoln, Loudham, 
Laxton, Byllerthorp, Hackolton and Hickling, co. Nottingham and Irthlingborough, 
co. Northampton, remain to me and Anne my wife for life; remainder to my daughter 
in fee tail; ... [COLLECTANEA TOPOGRAPHICA AND GENEALOGICA 88-9] 


Thomas Vaux and Elizabeth were succeded by their son William Vaux 3rd Baron 
Vaux of Harrowden 1535-1595. His heir was his grandson Edward Vaux 4th Baron Vaux of 
Harrowden 1588-1661. This Winterton estate is last mentioned amongst his property in 
1613 and in an earlier collection of deeds’. 


(1 Jan 1558/31 Dec 1579, litigation) Plaintiffs: Anthony Burgh and Maude Burgh his 
wife, daughter of of Lady Elizabeth Vaux widow of Sir Thomas Vaux deceased . 
Defendants: William Vaux Lord Harrowden and others. subject: manors of 
Irthlingborough, Irchester and Laxton, Northamptonshire; Lowdham, Billistroppe 
[Bilsthorpe], Beley [unidentified], Bremingdon [unidentified] and Whittingdon 
[unidentified], Nottinghamshire; [...estington], Hardwick, Houghton upon Humber 
[East Halton], Lincolnshire; and White Notley, Essex, [NA C 3/11/123] 


(1573/1629) Deeds to one capital messuage or grange called the "New House" with 
land in Stallington, and pasture on Lightwood. Including licences to alienate (good 
seals of Elizabeth I), valuation by Court of Wards (with Burghley's signature) and 
writ to escheator to receive relief and fealty and deliver inheritance; deed of 
exchange, 1573-1629. (Bulkeley/Warrilowe/Draycot) Land given in exchange: 
Winterton, co. Lincolnshire, one capital messuage or manor; East Houghton alias 
Houghton-upon-Humber [East Halton], co. Lincolnshire, land and tenements. [Staffs 
RO D593/B/1/20/2] 


(24 Mar 1612/23 Mar 1613, Inquisition as to the possessions of Edward Vaux, Lord 
Harrowden, a recusant) LINCOLNSHIRE: Brant Broughton, Winterton, Holton Beckering, 
Houghton upon Humber [East Halton] [NA E 178/3628] 


Edward Vaux is said to have settled the whole of his estates on his reputed 
sons Edward and Nicholas Knollys alias Vaux. They were sons of his wife-to-be 
Elizabeth Howard who was then married to William Knollys 1st Earl of Banbury c1547- 


7 Winterton is here mentioned with East Halton as having been part of an exchange with some 
Staffordshire lands but this is difficult to place in any context. The preceding litigation 
mentions East Halton. 
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1632. Claims were made that they were genuinely sons of William but since he was in 
his eighties when they were born and does not mention any children in his will the 
claims appear improbable. 


Subsequently the Lowdham Estate must have become part of the Barony lands 
owned by Westminster Abbey. 


IV and V: Paynel Estate/Buron Estate/Lowdham Estate (part) 

The Paynel estate of two bovates and the Buron estate of one bovate seem 
likely to have been combined at the time of the Lindsey Survey in 1115/8. They may 
be the three bovates acquired by Sir Walter Lowdham in 1256 and probably then merged 
into his larger Winterton holding (above). 


[Paynel Estate, 1086] 2 bovates of land (perhaps part of the manor of Roxby) 
belonged to Ralph Paynel (and perhaps previously to Maerle-Sveinn). On this land 
were 2 villeins and 2 oxen in a plough-team. 


[Buron Estate, 1086] 1 bovate of berewick land formed part of the manor of Wragby 
which belonged to Erneis de Buron (previously to Countess Judith). It was waste. 


[Paynel Estate/Buron Estate, 1115/8] [3 bovates] Ralph Painel in _ Bertuna 
[Broughton] ... Cheisthorp [Castlethorpe] ... Rochesbi [Roxby] ... Scallebi 
[Scawby] ... Wintring’ [Winterton] 3 bovates [LRS 19 L1/4] 


No. 37. At Lincoln; from St. Martin in one month, 41 Henry III, [9 December, 1256]. 

Between Walter de Ludham, querent, and Henry de Stekewaud [?Stixwould], impedient, 
of 3 bovates of land in Wyntrington. Plea of warranty of charter. Henry has 
acknowledged the land to be the right of Walter, as that which Walter has of the 
gift of Henry: to hold to Walter and his heirs of Henry and his heirs for ever; 
rendering therefor yearly 1d. at Easter to Henry and his heirs for all service; and 
doing therefor to the chief lords of that fee all the other services which to the 
land belong. [Warranty.] And for this Walter has given Henry one sore sparrow-hawk. 


VI & VII: Darcy Manor & Scawby Sokelands 


The Darcy manor seems to have acquired the Scawby Sokelands by 1115/18 when 
it extended to 16 bovates. The principal residence of the Darcy family was at 
Nocton. The senior line of the family can be traced for eleven generations, see 
Pedigree One, from the Domesday tenant, Norman Darcy c1062-c1115, to Philip Darcy 
3rd Baron Darcy c1331-a1350 (son of Norman Darcy 2nd Baron Darcy c1295-1340). On 
Philip's death his heirs were his father's elder sister's son Sir Philip de Limbury 
and his father's younger sister Agnes wife of Sir Roger Pedwardine. 


[Darcy Manor, 1086] 12 bovates of land formed a manor owned by Norman d'Arcy 
(previously to Fulcric). On this land were 2 plough-teams (probably in demesne), 1 
sokeman (on 2 bovates) and 10 villeins with 1 plough-team. Valued before the 
Conquest at £4 but now only worth £3. Tallage tax was £1. 


[Scawby Sokelands, 1086] 4 bovates of sokeland formed part of the manor of Scawby & 
Sturton which belonged to Durand Malet (previously to Edwin) but was tenanted by 
Alured. On this land were 1 sokeman and 4% plough-team. 


[Darcy Manor, 1115/18] [16 bovates] Norman de Areceio ... Wintringtuna 2 
[carucates] [much else besides elsewhere] [LRS 19 L1/14] 


By 1242-3, below, Winterton had sub-tenants. The Darcy overlordship 
continued and is mentioned in 1351. In 1382 it is called "the fee of Arcy" (in an 
inquisition of 1408/9). No further mention has been found of the overlordship. 


(1350) NORMAN DARCY Wynterton 2s rent. [He died Friday after the Annunciation 14 
Edward III [31 Mar 1340]; and Isabel on Thursday after the exaltation of the Cross 
24 Edward III] [16 Sep 1350]. [CIPM IX 577] 


(20 Feb 1350.1) Order to [the] Escheator ... Norman Darcy held in his demesne as of 
fee on the day of his death ... a rent of 2s. in Wynterton ... held of the king in 
chief as parcel of the barony of Arcy [Norman and Isabel his wife died withour 
heirs of their body; heirs are] Philip de Lymbiry, knight, son of Juliana Darcy, 
one of the sisters of Norman, and Agnes Darcy, his other sister, whom Roger de 
Pedewardyn, knight has taken to wife ... [CFR 1347-1356 281] 
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(1408/9) RICHARD FRENCH OF WINTERTON (24 Feb 1407.8) Writ 24 Feb 1408, LINCOLN, 
Inquisition, Burton upon Slather[sic], 10 April. One messuage and 6a in Winterton 
formerly held by Richard French, came into the hands of Richard II owing to his 
felony at Winterton on 11 May 1382 in killing Richard Shephurd of that place. He 
fled and abjured the realm. He held the messuage of the fee of Arcy in his demesne 
as of fee by knight service, annual value 3s 4d and the 6a for life by the law of 
England in right of Joan, formerly his wife, by knight service, of the inheritance 
of John de Loudham, knight, annual value 3s 4d. Alan French is his son and heir, 
aged 40 years and more. Thomas de Halton of Winterton is kinsman and heir of Joan 
being the son of Cecily her sister aged 24 years and more. The king has held by the 
escheators since the felony. [CIPM XIX 657] 

(16 Feb 1408.9) Writ, plenius certiorari, whether he was outlawed. 16 Feb 1409 
LINCOLN. Inquisition. Burton upon Slather[sic] 26 Feb Richard French of Winterton, 
mason, who killed Robert Shephurd and held as above, was not outlawed or in any way 
convicted. [CIPM XIX 658] 


Darcy Manor (sub-tenancy) 


By 1242-3, as the deeds below show, Winterton had a sub-tenant William 
Darcy, doubtless a junior member of the Nocton family, who by 1299 had been succeded 
by Richard Darcy, perhaps his son. In 1327 John Darcy, brother of Philip Darcy 1st 
Baron Darcy c1259-a1333, had a grant of free warren in his demesne lands at 
Winterton. 


(1242-3) Feoda Normanni de Arcy [about 22 holdings] ... Willelmus de Arcy tenet duo 
feoda in Flikesburgh’ de veteri feoffamentos, Idem Willelmus tenet unum feodum in 
Walecote, Idem Willelmus tenet unum feodum in Wintrinton’. [BOOK OF FEES 1077] 


(5 Oct 1264) Wapentake of Manley. Lincoln. Monday after Michaelmas 49 Henry III 

Norman de Arcy was a rebel. He had a manor in Flikeburg (extent given) as guardian 
of the heir of William de Arcy. Michaelmas rent 45s. He also had a house and land 
in Wyntrington. Michaelmas rent 3% marks which W. de Bassingburn rec'd. [CIM I 798] 


(1299) RICHARD DE ARCY alias DE ARCI. Writ 25 Jun 27 Edw I. [1299] LINCOLN Inq. 4 
Jul 27 Edw I. [1299] Flixeburgh alias Flikesburgh, Wynterington and Walcote. The 
manors (extents given), including ... held of Philip son and heir of Norman de Arcy 
in chief by service of 2% knights’ fees. [CIPM III 530] 


(12 Apr 1322, Pontrefact: Grant to Robert Darcy, John his brother, and John Darcy 
‘le cosyn,' at their request of Philip Darcy and Norman Darcy, rebels, prisoners at 
York, to be delivered or otherwise at their will, saving to the king the escheat 
and forfeiture of all lands and goods of the said Philip and Nicholas[sic]. [CPR 
1324-1327 103] 


(15 Aug 1327) Grant, of special grace, to John Dercy “le Frere”, and his heirs of 
free warren in all their demesne land in Conyngsby park, Flixburgh and Wynterton, 
co. Lincoln. By p.s. [CCR IV 53] 


A marriage between a Darcy woman and a member of the Percehay family seems 
to have taken the sub-tenancy into the Percehay family. In 1346 "domina de Percy" 
(probably the widow of William Percehay of Ryton, Yorks NR c1265-1344) is holding a 
knight's fee in Winterton whilst much later in 1437 a later Percehay is making a 
marriage settlment regarding a manor of Winterton. The Percehays seem to have sub- 
let the manor to the Beaumont family since by 1338 Henry Beaumont 1st Baron Beaumont 
c1277-1340 seems to have succeded to the Darcy rights to free warren. The 
inquisition of 1350 still names William Darcy as lord, perhaps in error. Pedigree 
Four sets out the descent of the Percehay and Beaumont families. 


(23 Apr 1338) Westminster. Commission of oyer and terminer to Robert de 
Scardeburgh, Thomas de Novo Mercato the elder, John de Merston and John de 
Haddeclyf, on complaint by Henry de Bello Monte, earl of Boghan, that John, abbot 
of Swynesheved, Thomas de Alegerkirk, one of his monks, and others entered his free 
warrens at Fulkyngham, Hekynton, Hale, Lyndewode, Wynterton, Thoresby and Barton, 
co. Lincoln, Whytewyk, Lughterburgh, Beaumanoir, Shepisheved, co. Leicester, and 
Bolton Percy, co. York, hunted there, felled the trees, fished in his several 


8 This John Darcy of Coningsby Park is often confused with his cousin John Darcy 1st Baron 
Darcy c1273-1347, who held a separate baronry. In March 1322 Philip Darcy 1st Baron Darcy 
c1259-a1333 and his son Norman Darcy fought against the King at Boroughbridge and were taken 
prisoner and attainted. In April they were released into the hands of Philip's brothers Robert 
and John and his cousin John Darcy (later to become 1st Baron Darcy). 
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fisheries, carried away his fish, trees, hares and rabbits, and depastured his 
grass with their beasts. By K. [CPR 1338-1340 77] 


(1346, Feoda Normanni Darcy) Johannes Darcy, Rogerus Ensell, et Johannes Darcy del 
Park tenent ij. f. in FLUKEBURGH, que Willelmus Darcy quondam tenuit. Willelmus de 
Waynflet tenet j. f. in WALCOT, quod Willelmus Darcy quondam tenuit. Domina de 
Percy tenet j. f. in WYNTRINGTON, quod Willemus Darcy quondam tenuit. [INQ. FEUDAL 
AIDS 218] 


(1350) NORMAN DARCY LINCOLN Ing 27 Aug 24 Edward III [1350] Winterton 2s rent 
Writ of certiorari de foedis 4 Feb 25 Edward III [1350.1], Flixburgh, Two fees held 
by William de Arcy, Walcote, A fee held by the same William, Wyntryngton. A fee 
held by the same William. [CIPM IX 576] 
In 1373 on the death of John Whitton, who had acquired a life interest ina 
Winterton estate, the reversion is held by John Beaumont later 4th Baron Beaumont 
c1361-1396 (great grandson of Henry Beaumont 1st Baron Beaumont c1277-1340). 


(1373) JOHN WHITTON Writ 26 April 47 Edward III. [1373] LINCOLN Inq. Taken at 
Wynterton, Wednesday before Whit Sunday, 47 Edward III. [1 Jun 1373] 

Wynterton. A messuage and 90a of arable with meadows and pastures thereto 
pertaining, and 20s rent of assise, held of the manor of Nocton, as of the fee of 
Darcy, by foreign service. John’s estate was for life only, the reversion belonging 
to John son and heir of Henry de Bello Monte, a minor in the king’s wardship. He 
died at Whitton, co. Salop, on 30 November last. Heir not known. [CIPM XIII 283] 


A century later John Percehay® of Ryton c1385-...., great great grandson of 
William Percehay (above), was party to an indenture of 1437, probably a marriage 
contract for his son Edmund, which mentions Flixborough and Winterton "sometime the 
lands of Robert Darcy of Flyxboroo Parke". A little earlier, in 1428, the unnamed 
Beaumont heir (who was John Beaumont later 1st Viscount Beaumont) c1409-1460, was 
underage. In 1432 "Henry" Beaumont is named as lord. This might be a mistake made by 
the original jurors. 


(12 Jun 1428, Inquisition at Kirton Lindsey) ... Robert Croll de Wynterton [a 
juror] ... Dominus de Bello Monte, infra etatem et in custodia domini regis 
existens, tenet in WYNTERTON iiij partem j. f. quondam domine de Percy de feodo de 
Darcy [INQ. FEUDAL AIDS 266-7] 


(1428, Feoda Normanni Darcy) De tenentibus terrarum quondam domine de Percy pro un. 
f. in WYNTRYNGTON. Nichil hic racione minoris etatis domini de Bello Monte infra 
etatem in custodia regis existentis [canclled]. Superonerantur de vj s. viij. d. 
[6/8] [INQ. FEUDAL AIDS 253] 


(7 Jan 1431.2, Inquisition at Burton Stather) ... Henrici Clyderhowe de Wynterton 
[a juror] ... Henricus, dominus de Bello Monte, fuit seisitus, etc. de diversis 
terris et tenementis in WYNTERTON, que tenentur per servicium octave partis un. f. 
m. vocati Persefee. [INQ. FEUDAL AIDS 365] 


(12 Dec 1437, Indenture) This John [Percehay] by Indentuer of Mortgage dated 12 
December in Ao 16 of Henry VI should enofoffe the londs w'th other coofeffes at the 
domination of the said lord in the Manors of Flyxboroo, Flixborough Stather, 
Conyngsby, Normanby, Thelby, Burton Stather, Cresby, & Wynterton, in Lyncolnshyre, 
which were sometime the lands of Robert Darcy of Flyxboroo Parke, to the intent to 
make estate to Edmond his son & Isabell his wyff in fee-tayle. [VIS.YORKS.1563/4 
238-9 notes] 


Some time between 1437 and Inclosure in 1770 the Darcy estate must have 
fallen into the hands of Westminster Abbey and become part of the Burton Manor 
Barony Lands (see above). 


VIII: Saswalo Estate ?later Roche Abbey Estate 


The two bovates owned in 1086 by Henry de Ferrers and occupied by his 
tenant Saswalo (often said to be ancestor of the Shirley family) have not been found 
in the Lindsey Survey. They may be that land given to Roche Abbey by Hamelin Bardolf 
and Robert fitz Eudo which was much later (1318) also said to extend to two bovates. 
A man of the name Hamelin Bardolf is said to have been married to Catherine and is 


? John Percehay c1385-.... was the son of Sir Robert Percehay c1355-1427 who is said in the 
Visitaion of Yorkshire of 1563/4 to have married a Darcy. It is as likely that this Percehay- 
Darcy marriage was much earlier. 
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mentioned on the Pipe Roll of 1159/60 but not that of 1162/3. In the Malton 
Chartulary (c1250) mention is made of "terra monachorum de Rupe". 


At the Dissolution it is noticed, in Monasticon Anglicanum, as "Winterton - 
reddit' et firmae £1/1/0". It must then have fallen to the Crown. 


Subsequently the land is called "land called roche" 1614, "Rose alias 
Rochland" 1620, "Roachland" 1642, "that Oxgang and one half Oxgang of Land" 
called the Roach 1661 and "The Roches" 1770. [EPNS (Lincs 6) ] 


[Saswalo Estate, 1086] 2 bovates of (?demesne) land formed part of the manor of 
Whitton owned by Henry de Ferrers (previously to Siward Barn) but was tenanted by 
Saswalo. It was waste. 


(1185/7) Confirmation of Pope Urban III (1185/7) to Osmond Abbot of Roche 
(1184/1223) ... Of the gift of Hamelin Bardolf and Robert fitz Eudo, land in 
Winterington with its appurtenances [Aveling15] 


(1189/99) Confirmation of King Richard I [1189/1199] to Osmond Abbot of Roche 
(1184/1223) ... territories of Winterington, Risby ... [Aveling17] 


(1223/1238) Confirmation of King Henry III [1216/1272] to Reginald Abbot of Roche 
(1223/1238) ... [land in] Riseby, Wytrinton, and the grange of Rokesby [Roxby] 
[Aveling21] 


(21 Jan 1232) Inspeximus and confirmation ... abbatie de Rupe [Roche] ... Witrinton 
[CCR I 146] [1*] 


(1318) JOHN DE LOUDHAM alias DE LUDHAM Lincoln, Inq. Tuesday before St Bartholomew, 
12 Edward II [22 Aug 1318] Winterton. A capital messuage, 10 bovates of land with 
meadow, 40s rent &c., held of the earl of Lincoln in chief by service of 1/6 
knight’s fee, and doing common suit at the earl’s court of Burtonstather; and 2 
bovates of land with meadow, held of the abbot of Roche by service of 33s 4d 
yearly. ... [heir] John his son aged 5 at the feast of St Margaret last. C Edw II 
File 62 (10) [son also said to be aged 3 or 4] [CIPM VI 179] 


Inclosure 


The Inclosure Act for Winterton, of which a copy is held at Lincolnshire 
Archives, is a very long document from which is taken the abstract below. Many 
important matters of land holding, tithes etc are discussed within it. 


q (1770. Inclosure Act) AN ACT FOR Dividing and Inclosing certain Open Lands, Grounds, and 
Common Pastures in the Parish of Winterton, in the County of Lincoln. 1770. Preamble. Whereas 
within the Parish of Winterton, in the County of Lincoln, there are certain open and 
uninclosed Arable Fields, distinguished by the several Names of The East Field, North Field 
and South Field, containing in the Whole by Estimation Two Thousand Acres or thereabouts; and 
also a certain piece of Meadow Ground called The Ings, being Tithe-free, and containing by 
estimation Three Hundred and Sixty Acres or thereabouts; and also several open and uninclosed 
and stinted Pastures, distinguished by the several Names of The Leys, Braywaters, Old Calf 
Croft, The Holmes, Scab Croft, Common Carr, Segworths, Middle Becks and Carr Pingle, 
containing in the Whole, with their Members and Appurtenances, by Estimation One thousand 
Acres or thereabouts: And whereas, ... the Prince of Wales, in Right of his Duchy of Cornwall, 
is seised of the manor and soke of Kirton in Lindsey ... of which divers Messuages, Cottages 
and several Parts of the said Arable Fields [etc] ... and are distinguished by the name of 
Soke Lands, and are held of his Royal Highness, under and subject to certain Rents, Suits and 
Services ...: And whereas, Edward Holgate, Gentleman, as Lessee of the ... Dean and Chapter of 
the Collegiate Church of Westminster, is Lord of the Manor of Burton upon Stather ... whereof 
divers Messuages ... Parts of the said fields [etc] ... are Parcel of and within the Manor of 
Burton upon Stather, distinguished by the Name of Barony Lands: And whereas, .. John Earl 
Mexborough .. is Impropriator of all the Great Tithes ... in the said open and common Fields 
[etc] ... (except the Piece of Ground called the Ings, and the ancient Inclosures within the 
Ring of the Town of Winterton... and certain lands belonging to James Stovin, Esquire); and is 
also a Proprietor of Lands lying in the open and common fields, and of several Cattle Gates in 
the Pastures called The Holmes, Scab Croft, Common Carr, Segworths, Middle Becks and Carr 
Pingle: And whereas, Anthony Weatherhead, Clerk, is Vicar of the Parish and Parish Church 

and as such is intitled to Two Pence an Oxgang for all the Lands lying in the open fields 


and to all the Tithes both Great and Small ... within the several antient Inclosures 

adjoining to the Town ... [called] The Inclosure within the Ring of the Town and to all other 
Small and Vicarial Tithes ... within the parish ... (except ... The Ings and to certain Cattle 
Gates) ...: And whereas, the said Earl Mexborough, James Stovin, John Holden, John Saunderson, 


John Dent, Elizabeth Donkin, Spinster, and others, are severally Owners of certain Parts and 
Parcels of Lands, in the said Fields, Ings, Braywaters and Old Calf Croft; and are also 
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intitled to and enjoy Common of Pasture for their Cattle in, over, and upon the said common 
and stinted pastures, called The Holmes, Scab Croft, Common Carr, Segworths, Middle Becks and 
Carr Pingle in certain proportions and to the Freehold of the soil of the same Pastures: And 
whereas, the several Proprietors of Messuages, Cottages [etc]... have ... a Right of Common, 
commonly called Common of Average, for all sorts of Cattle ... Arable and Tillage Fields 

And whereas, the several lands and Grounds of the said Proprietors ... lie intermixed and 
dispersed in small parcels ... with those Parts therof held by the Soke of Kirton and the 
Manor of Burton upon Stather ... and the present antient inclosures ... bearing a very small 
proportion to the said open Arable Fields, Ings, Leys, Braywaters, Old Calf Croft, and stinted 
pastures ... [they] cannot keep a sufficient Stock of Cattle for Tillage and manuring the said 
open Arabale Fields ... whereof the same are capable of very little improvement ...: And 
although the Dividing and Inclosing of the said Lands and Grounds would be a publick 
Utilty ... [need] the Aid and Authority of Parliament: May it therefore please your MAJESTY 
That it may be enacted ... that Henson Kirkby of Worksop ... John Grantham of Stallingborough 
and Matthew Maw of Bigby ... shall be Commissioners ... Edward Johnson ... of Kingston upon 
Hull ... to take a full, exact and true survey ... [commissioners] shall meet at the House of 
Mr William Rheeder ...[provisions for compensation for abolition of tithes ... and customary 
payment of twopence an oxgang] ... Saving and reserving ... [to the Vicar]... the usual and 
accustomed Mortuaries, Easter Offerings and Surplice Fees, and also the usual and accustomary 
Yearly or other Payments from and out of the Messuages, Cottages, Tofts and Crofts ... [tithes 
not affected in the old Inclosures] ... [Vicar to pay no costs and to have his land fenced] 
[Vicar to have power to lease his land for up to 21 years] [Commissioners to set out publick 
and private ways] ... [Lands allotted in Right of Soke and Barony Lands to be held by the same 
Tenure] ... [Saving of Rights of Lords of the Manor, or reputed lords of the manor] [LA: 
DIOC/LDAP/2/65] 


Inclosure of both Winterton and of Burton-upon-Stather are discussed in Rex 
C. Russell's booklet THE ENCLOSURES OF BURTON UPON STATHER, THEALBY AND COLEBY 1803- 
1806 AND WINTERTON 1770-1772 published by Scunthorpe Museum Society [Series 1 (Local 
History), No 2] in 1970. He includes maps of both settlements before and after 
inclosure of which the Winterton maps appear on Plate Three.’® Russell summarises the 
actual process of inclosure (below). His table of actual allotments is shown on 
Plate Four. 


The Commissioners and their Surveyor began work here on 4th May, 1770 and worked 
fast so that their Award (which marks the completion of enclosure) was signed on 
7th May, 1772. One Commissioner, John Grantham, died before the work was finished 
and he was replaced as commissioner by Edward Johnson, the Surveyor. The total 
acreage to be enclosed was 3184 acres and 4 perches (exclusive of Roads, Drains and 
gravel Pits). A total of ten public roads were laid out, all sixty feet wide; 
fifteen private roads — some forty feet wide, others thirty-three and others twenty 
feet-were made; the drainage of the parish was improved. ... The former open fields 
and commons were divided into 176 separate fields and these were alloted to 60 
owners of general allotments and 3 owners of special allotments. ... Land in the 
parish belonged to two manors: the Manor and Soke of Kirton in Lindsey (Soke Lands) 
and the Manor of Burton upon Stather (Barony Lands). After enclosure these Manors 
comprised these acreages: Kirton (Soke Lands) 845a. 1r. 17p; Burton Stather 
(Barony Lands) 193la. 1r. 36p. ... The noteable feature of this enclosure is the 
large number of people who received small acreages: a total of 40 owners each 
receive under 7 acres (of these, 22 people each were awarded under three acres). 
Presumably, very many of these small allotments were awarded in lieu of former com- 
mon rights. ... We can express these results of enclosure in a different way. The 
total acreage to be enclosed as measured by the Surveyor was 3184 acres. Different 
classes of proprietors received land as follows. The receivers of Special 
Allotments together were awarded almost 409 acres, or about 12.8% of the total area 
to be enclosed. (Included here were nearly 352 acres awarded in lieu of Tithes, 
i.e. about 11% of the total land to be enclosed). Those awarded general allotments 
can be grouped as follows: 7 owners each received over 100 acres; these seven 
together shared about 74% of the total acreage of general allotments; A further 11 
proprietors each got between 20 and 100 acres; these eleven together shared c. 20% 
of the total acreage of general allotments; Finally 42 people were each awarded 
under 20 acres each (of these, no fewer than 34 each got under 5 acres); these 42 
together shared c. 6% of the total acreage of general allotments. 


The principal"! landowners before and after inclosure were then John Savile 
Ist Earl of Mexborough [I.] 1719-1778, who held the Winterton Tithes & Glebe, and 
seven others. Tithes and rights of common were extinguished under the award (except 
for the old village enclosures). Their holdings are summarised below. Areas are in 
acres, roods and perches. 


10 I am indebted to both Rex C. Russell and the Scunthorpe Museum Society for permission to 
quote extensively from this booklet and to reproduce the maps. 
11 Those with holdings of over 100 acres. 
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James Stovin 931 3 39 
John Holden 466 3 34 
John Savile Earl of Mexborough 353 1 24 
John Saunderson 171 1 18 
Mrs Elizabeth Dunkin 135 0 21 
Sarah Green 132 2 18 
Jonathan Dent 111 3 20 
William Clarke 109 2 39 


James Stovin of Whitgift, Yorks WR 1724-1789, was the son and heir of George Stovin 
of Tetley in Crowle, Lincs 1696-1780. George Stovin”? was an antiquary and spent his 
latter years at Winterton. He evidently made over his estate to James prior to his 
death. James was also the testamentary heir of his uncle Cornelius Stovin who 
devised Whitgift to him. The Stovins are said to have foreclosed a mortgage they 
held on the Place estate in Winterton who (see page 43) appear to have built and 
lived at Winterton Hall, later styled Winterton Old Hall. 


(1733) Plaintiffs Thomas Place, gent (eldest son and heir of William Place, gent 
deceased, the only brother and heir of Thomas Place, gent deceased) and William 
Place, gent and John Place, gent (also sons of said William Place, deceased) all of 
Winterton, Lincolnshire. Defendants George Stovin senior and Cornelius Stovin 
(eldest sons of James Stovin, esq deceased) and George Stovin, James Stovin, Martha 
Stovin, Mary Stovin, Joan Stovin and Elizabeth Stovin infants (by said George 
Stovin senior, their father) and James Stovin, Jonathan Stovin, and Richard Stovin 
(also sons of said James Stovin, deceased). [PRO C 11/1840/32] 


(27 Dec 1760 [James Stovin] He has treated the freeholders at Winterton. He would 
like the promise of the Duke's manor court (?) at present kept by Mr. Banks of 
Bawtry. [LA 3-ANC/8/3/13] 


... Mr. Thomas Place ... his estate became involved, and having been mortgaged 
to the family of Stovin, at his decease it fell into their possession; their crest 
and court of arms may be seen to this day, in bold relief, over one of the northern 
doors. A descendant of this family, proving a careless man, and a spendthrift, his 
likeness, {17} at his decease, with those of other degraded relations, were allowed 
to hang upon the walls of the rooms, as a lasting memorial of extravagance and 
folly. The house is now tenanted by Mr. N. Blanchard, who likewise rents the lands 
formerly held by the before-mentioned Thomas Place. [FOWLER 0025] 


John Holden. A family of this name, Holden sometimes Houlden, were in the Winterton 
area from 1530 but I cannot identify this man. 


John Savile 1st Earl of Mexborough [I.] 1719-1778. His family had held the Winterton 
Tithes & Glebe from perhaps as early as 1624 (see Section Two). 


John Saunderson. See next. 

Mrs Elizabeth Dunkin and Sarah Green. Michael Dunkin of Winterton c1641-1711 had a 
daughter, Ann 1697-?1766, by his first wife, Elizabeth, and two daughters, Elizabeth 
1705-?1776 and Sarah 1712-1782, by his second wife, Ann sister of William Smith of 
"College Street", Westminster St James, Middx grocer. In his will proved in 1745 
William Smith devised £4,000 to Elizabeth and Sarah (who had married in 1736 to one 
John Green c1711-1756). The eventual heir of all three sisters was Sarah's only 
child Ann Green 1738-.... who married about 1756 William Gilby of Winterton c1722- 
1762 (see Section Four). Michael Dunkin had married Ann Smith at Barton-upon-Humber 
and one John Saunderson, or Sanderson, of Barton, is found associated with the 
Dunkin family. He may be the man above. 


12 George Stovin was in possession of a manuscript of Pryme's "Short View...". See Appendix A. 


Jonathan Dent of Winterton 1744-1834, was one of the sons of the Quaker, John Dent 
of Roxby, Lincs 1703-1771, a member of the Gainsborough Friends Meeting. He did not 
marry and was buried in the grounds of his house (above). In his will he disposed of 
an estate said to be of about £400,000. Before his death he had signed a note 
promising his physician Lucas Bennett £20,000. A lawsuit ensued which Bennett lost. 
ANDREW 32-33 has some account of his eccentric life. Dent's testamentary heir was 
his nephew Joseph Tricket LATER Joseph Dent of Ribston Hall, Yorks 1791-.... 
(below). 


Aged 90, Jonathan Dent, esq, of Winterton. His father was a respectable farmer and 
left considerable property, but nearly the whole of it was lost through failure of 
a bank. The son had, consequently, to begin the world again; and after a 
persevering struggle of seventy years he amassed, as is supposed, half a million. 
[ANNUAL REGISTER] 


William Clarke. Not identified. But see below. 
Principal landowners in 1842 


In 1842 White's Directory states "... the greater part of the soil belongs 
to various freeholders, the largest of whom are W.C.W. Clarke, Jph. Dent, John 
Richardson, J. Barratt, A. Wilkinson, and C. and J. Holgate, Esqrs., and Lady 
Boynton, who owns and occupies the Hall. Messrs. Richardson and Holgate, and Mrs. 
Lawrence, are the impropriators. Brief biographies of these are given below. 


Williamson Cole Wells Clarke of Brumby. In the 1841 census he is living alone at 
Brumby "aged 40, independent" and "born in Scotland, Ireland or Foreign Parts". His 
will was proved at Lincoln in 1851. He is likely the heir of William Clarke (above). 


"Joseph Dent". Joseph Tricket LATER Joseph Dent of Ribston Hall, Yorks 1791-.... was 
the son of Robert Tricket of "Hillfoot", Sheffield and his wife Catherine (sister of 
Jonathan Dent, above). On succeding to the estates of his maternal uncle Jonathan 
Dent, and in compliance with his will, he assumed the surname Dent, in lieu of 
Tricket, by Royal Licence of 11 Sep 1834. He appears in the 1841 & 1852 Poll Books. 


John Richardson of Winterton farmer 1789-.... was the son of Timothy Richardson of 
Luddington and his wife Rachel née ?Harrison. In the 1851 census he is living at 
Northlands House and is described as a "farmer of 500 acres (employing 13 
labourers)". John and Timothy Richardson appear in the Winterton Poll Books between 
1818 and 1852. 


J. Barratt. John Barratt of Winterton 1787-.... eldest child of James Barratt and 
his wife Sarah née Smith, who married in 1786, is recorded in the 1851 census living 
in West Street with two nieces Sarah and Eliza Barratt. He was unmarried and is 
described as a “Landed Proprietor". James, John and William Barratt (or Barrett) 
were Winterton freeholders recorded in the Poll Books between 1832 and 1852 


Anthony Wilkinson is listed in the Poll Books as a Winterton freeholder in 1832 when 
he was living at Wyton in Holderness and in 1841 when he is living at Kirkella. He 
also appears in the 1841 at Kirkella with his (?wife) Mary and (?children) Maria and 
George. He is said to be aged 73? and "Independent" and not born in the county. 
George appears to have been christened at Hull Holy Trinity in 1801 and a sister Ann 
in 1805. 


"C. and J. Holgate, Esqrs.". These two gentlemen must be Charles Holgate of Low 
Risby in Roxby, Lincs farmer 1781-.... and his brother James Holgate of Wakefield, 
Yorks auctioneer 1787-.... Both are recorded as Winterton freeholders in Poll Books 
between 1832 and 1852. They were two of the children of Robert Holgate of Roxby 
c1748-.... and his wife Mary née Bennett. It is not clear how they became 
freeholders. 
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"Lady Boynton", who owned and lived at Winterton Hall, was Anna Maria Parkhurst born 
in 1763 the daughter of Captain Richard Parkhurst. She married first in 1790 to Sir 
Griffith Boynton of Barmston, Yorks 7th Baronet 1769-1801. It is said of him "this 
gentleman who was esteeemed amongst the most accomplished of his time, totally 
secluded himself from society for several years before his death". Her second 
husband who she married in 1805 was a pluralist Charles Drake Barnard 1768-1833 
Rector of Bigby and also Vicar of Roxby. Both marriages were childless. Her will as 
"Anna Maria Barnard commonly called Boynton, Widow of Winterton" was proved in 1853. 
She was buried at Bigby. 


The town of Winterton has of late years undergone considerable improvements. A 
resident surgeon, of the name of Marris, having obtained £10,000 by lottery, spent 
the greater part of it in erecting houses, one of which became the property of 
Francis Watt, Esquire, who afterwards sold it to Lady Boynton, relict of Sir 
Griffith Boynton, Baronet. During the last summer [1835], this mansion has received 
considerable improvement from her ladyship, under the immediate superintendence of 
H. R. Abraham, Esquire, an eminent architect from London. [ANDREW 26] 


[March 1853] On the 17th, in Connaught Square, Anna Maria Lady Boynton, of 
Winterton, Lincolnshire, widow of Sir Griffith Boynton, Bart, of Barmston, 
Yorkshire, and of the Rev. Charles Drake Barnard, of Bigby, Lincolnshire; in her 
90th year. [SPECTATOR ARCHIVE] 


The relationships between the 1770 and 1842 landowners are not at all clear 
but there are in fact many surviving records of that period and beyond which would 
doubtless enable a fairly full account to be constructed of the larger landholdings 
in Winterton up to the present day. 

SECTION TWO: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Foundation of the Church and grant to Malton Priory 


Most authorities believe the first church at Winterton was built before the 
Conquest.’ It is not however mentioned in the Domesday book. 


In fact, the first known mention is in the confirmatory charter, below, 
which shows that John Constable of Chester c1152-1190, had given the church of 
Winterton to Malton Priory. Malton Priory had been founded in 1150 by his 
grandfather Eustace Fitz John, sometime Constable of Chester, c1085-1157. Malton 
belonged to the order of St Gilbert of Sempringham, also known as the Gilbertines. 


Eustace's son and heir, by his first wife, was William de Vesci c1130-1183 
who gave the church of Ancaster to Malton, whilst his second son, by a second wife, 
was Richard c1132-?a1157 father of John Constable of Chester. This second wife was 
Agnes daughter of William Fitz Nigel c1060-1134 an earlier Constable. So it was that 
John, became Constable of Chester, as heir of his mother, but was not to inherit his 
father's estates. John's son and heir Roger Constable of Chester took the name of de 
Lacy on the death of his father's mother Aubrey de Lisours who was heiress to a Lacy 
estate. These rather complex relationships are shown in Pedigree One. 


In Section One it is shown that in 1086 William Fitz Nigel was holding one 
third of Winterton which descended to his great grandson John Constable of Chester. 
It would appear that Winterton Church was attached to this third part. 


(c1191/5, Diocesan Register)) Confirmation by Bishop Hugh [I] to the canons of 
Malton [co. York] of the churches of Ancaster and Winterton (co. Lincoln) (Circa 


13 The architecture of the church is not within the scope of these notes. However in Appendix 
C can be found J.T. Fowler's NOTES ON ALL SAINTS', WINTERTON (1888) and on Plate Nine his 1905 
"Account of a Discovery of a Primitive Nave at Winterton, Lincolnshire" is given in full. A 
detailed account of the Anglo-Saxon work is in H.M. and Joan Taylor ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE 
(1965). Nikolaus Pevsner and John Harris provide copious notes on the church in THE BUILDINGS 
OF ENGLAND: LINCOLNSHIRE (1964). 

14 The priory of St. Mary at Malton was founded in 1150 by Eustace Fitz John, and endowed by 
him with the churches of Malton, Wintringham, and Brompton, and the vill of Linton; his son 
William confirmed the gift. The canons had charge of three hospital houses for feeding the 
poor, one in Wheelgate, another at Broughton, and a third on an island in the Derwent, on the 
Norton side of the river, the gift of William Flamville. William de Vesci gave the canons the 
church of Ancaster and the chapel of Sowerby. Burga, his widow, added the church of Norton, 
and Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, confirmed the gift of Walter Nevill of the church of Walden in 
Hertfordshire. [VCH (YORKS) III 253-4] 
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1191-1195) ... Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit. Hugo 
dei gracia Linc’ ep[iscopus] salutem in domino. Nouerit vniuersitas uestra nos 
concessisse & presenti carta confirmasse deo & beate Marie virgini & domui de 
Malton’ que est de ordine de Sempingham & canonicis ibidem deo famulantibus. ex 
dono Willelmi de Vesci ecclesiam de Anecastra cum omnibus pertinenciis & ex dono 
Johannis constabularii Cestrie ecclesiam de Wintrington’ cum pertinenciis suis in 
perpetuum possidendas. Saluis episcopalibus consuetudinibus & Linc’ ecclesie 
dignitate. Quod ut firmam & perpetuam opt[ine]at stabilatatem presenti scripto & 
sigilli nostri patrocinio confirmamus. Hiis testibus Hamone decano Linc’ ecclesie; 
magistro Stephano cancellario Linc’; Roberto archidiciano Huntedonie; magistro 
Vacario; magistro Ricardo de Sualeclif; Thebobaldo de Bos’; Roberto de Capella; 
Reimundo; Hugone de sancto Edwardo; Eustachio de Wiltun’. [LRS 28 25/31] 


It is clear then that John Constable of Chester c1152-1190 granted the 
church of Winterton to Malton Priory some time between about 1173, when he was of 
age, and 1190 when he died. From that time the Prior and convent were responsible 
for appointing Vicars to serve the church at Winterton. This they did until the 
dissolution of the priory in 1539. 


Value of the Rectory and Vicarage 


Plate Five shows in tabular form some details of church income discussed 
below. 


The tithes! of a parish provide the principal income of the church together 
with any other special endowments. If the priest in charge of the parish possessed 
this income then he was styled a Rector and the parish styled a Rectory. When, as in 
the case of Winterton, the church was granted to an institution, then that 
institution took the position of Rector. However there was a requirement that the 
institution should present a priest in charge, a Vicar, and provide him with an 
income. In addition the Vicar retained the small tithes of the parish. As will be 
seen below a later Winterton Vicar did in fact hold part of the Rectorial tithes. 


About 1191 in Pope Nicholas's taxation Winterton church is valued at 
£26/13/4 and is said to belong to Malton Priory. 


(c1191) Decanutus de Manlak. Ecclia de Wyntryngton £26/13/4. [original note] Priori 
de Malton app'ata. [TAXATIO ECCLESIASTICA ... circa A.D. 1191 (1802) 75] 


In the deeds below of 1209/35 there is some conflict as to value. One 
reading would be that the total value was made up of a sum of £20 from tithes and 
£10, or so, from altar fees from which the vicar accrued £4, or so, in salary plus 
accommodation. 


(1209/35) WINTERTON - CHURCH ----- OF SEMPINGHAM IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF STOWE: 
WINTERTON Church is worth 30 marks [£20] per annum. Vicar has all ?altar fees 
paying Malton Priory 15 marks [£10] p.a and the Prior ...... of the church and 


archdeaconry providing a suitable house . The value of the vicarage is 6 marks 
[£4]. [LRS 3 199] 


1S He served with Richard I in the Third Crusade and died at the siege of Tyre. 


16 tithes: Within a parish a tax of one-tenth, on produce of land or labour, originally 
intended to support the church and the clergyman in charge (the Rector). In some parishes the 
great tithes were appropriated by an institution (e.g. monastery, cathedral office or 
university college) and then only the small tithes went to support the church and the 
clergyman in charge (the Vicar). At the Dissolution some of the appropriated tithes were 
impropriated by The Crown who granted or sold them to lay rectors (or impropriators.) [Great 
tithes might be taken on corn and hay whilst small tithes were taken on livestock, wool and 
non-cereal crops, though other arrangements may be found] 
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(?1228) And the value of the said vicarage is six marks [£4], ?being the residue of 
30 marks [£20]. And mandate is to the said Archdeacon as himself in body, etc. [LRS 
3 226-7] 


(?1232) However the said vicarage consists of the whole of the altar fees which are 
estimated at 10 marks [£6/13/4] of which the said vicar pays the Prior and Convent 
5 marks [£3/6/8]. [LRS 3 232-3] 


In 1344/5 Malton Priory appears to have granted part of its income from 
Winterton to provide for a chaplain at "Kirkby by Bolingbroke" presumably the modern 
East Kirkby. In 1547/8 (see below) a payment of £10 was still being made to two 
chantry priests there. 


(1344/5) The prior and convent of Malton to grant rent in the manors of Wintrington 
in Lindsey and Willoughby by Ancaster to a chaplain in the church of Kirby by 
Bolingbroke. Lincoln. 18 EDWARD III. [NA C 143/273/18]; The prior of Malton to 
grant rent in his manors of Wintrington in Lindsey and Willoughby by Ancaster to a 
chaplain in the church of Kirkby by Bolingbroke. Lincoln. 18 EDWARD III. [NA C 
143/270/5] 


In 1428 when the church and clergy were subject to a tax of one tenth the 
value of the Church is given as 40 marks, which is £30, and the vicar's income as 
one hundred shillings or £5. The taxes of 53/4 and 10/0 are in each case a tenth. 


(1428, Decanatus de Manlak) Ecclesia WYNTRYNGTON taxatur xl. m. [40 marks]; ad 
subsidium liij s. iiij. d. [53/4] Vicaria ejusdem taxatur c. s. [100/0]; ad 
subsidium x s. [10/0]. [INQ. FEUDAL AIDS 332] 


At the Dissolution of Malton Priory in 1539 all its property fell to the 
Crown. Included were the rectorial tithes and land, or "glebe", of Winterton Church 
which were at first leased out. 


(1539/48) About three years after the dissolution of Malton Priory in 1539, we find 
the rectorial lands and tithes of Winterton leased to Richard Geryng for £20. In 
the first year of Edward VI (1547-8) they had been granted to John Lions and 
others, citizens of London and grocers, and were leased to Richard Geryng for £38, 
out of which he had to pay £8 to the vicar, and £10 to two chantry priests at 
Kirkby-by-Bolingbroke, leaving a nett sum of £20, as before. [FOWLER 10] 


(Aug 1544) and the rectory of Wynterton, in tenure of Ric. Gerynge. which also 
belonged to Malton; [L&P HENRY VIII VOLUME 19 PART 2] 


(1546) Ph. Yorke, of London, grocer, to John Lyon, of London, grocer. Interest in 
the grange of Brantcliff alias Brancliff, Yorks., in tenure of Wm. Peter, D.D., and 


manor of Roxeby, Linc., and all lands of Roche mon. in Roxeby, Wynterton, 
Wyntryngham and Flixburgh, Linc.,—Roche; manor of Wynterton, Linc., and all lands 
of Malton mon., Yorks., in Wynterton, Fulstowe. Marshechaple, Boston and 


Helpyngham, Linc., and the rectory of Wynterton, in tenure of Ric. Geryng,—Malton; 
manor of Elton, Notts.,—Blythe mon; and rectory of Ewreby, Linc., in tenure of Edw. 
lord Clynton,—Kyme priory; and the advowsons of the vicarages of Wynterton,—Malton, 
and of Ewreby,—Kyme. (22nd.) P. 17, m 20. [L&P HENRY VIII VOLUME 21 PART 1] 


(28 Dec 1596) Lease in reversion for Alex. Gering, the tenant, for 31 years, of 
Winterton parsonage, co. Lincoln; rent 30l.; fine, 90l. [Docquet] [CALENDAR OF 
STATE PAPERS DOMESTIC] 


(1609/10) in the hands of the Crown, and in the seventh year of James I [1609/10]. 
the rectorial estate and tithes, which had been let to Alexander Geringe for £30, 
were let to Francis Morrice and Francis Phelips for the same sum, the advowson 
being reserved to the Crown. [FOWLER 10] 


It is unclear exactly when and to whom the Crown sold Winterton Tithes & 
Glebe but in 1624 Peter Gering of Winterton, Lincs 1588-.... is said to have sold 
his estates in Winterton (probably consisting of the rectorial tithes and land) to 
Sir Henry Savile of Methley Hall, Yorks 1st Baronet c1579-1632"%. Certainly by 1722/3 
the Saviles of Methley Hall, Yorks had been been owners of Winterton Tithes & Glebe 
for "a great many years". 


17 LINCOLNSHIRE PEDIGREES 398 and see brief family history in Section Four 
18 See brief family history in Section Four. 
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(1722/3) William Place, Thos. Place v. Robert Burkett, gent Rectory, impropriate 
vicarage, and parish of Winterton (Lincoln), of which impropriation the Saville 
[Savile] family (Henry Saville, of Methley Hall, Esq., Mary Saville, and others) 
are said to have been owners for "a great many years," and rented by Mr. 
Everingham, Mr. Reader, and the now plaintiffs. Touching defendant's lands "called 
Third Foot Carrs," lying upon the level of Aukholm in "Said parish, which belong to 
the participants or adventurers with Sir John Monson." Tithes. Lincoln [PRO 134/9 
Geol/East4] 


At Inclosure in 1770/2 special allotments were made to a later member of 
the family John Savile 1st Earl of Mexborough [I.] 1719-1778 and to the office of 
Vicar in lieu of tithes and glebe (with associated right of common) as also his 
“twopence per Oxgang". This effectively ended the collection of rectorial and 
vicarial tithes over most of the parish. 


Special Allotments Acres Rood Perche Total % of 
s s perche whole 
s 

John, Earl 0.095 

A Mexborough In lieu of Tithes 305 0 16 48816 8 
John, Earl In lieu of Glebe and Right of 0.015 

B Mexborough Common 48 1 8 7728 2 
0.014 

C Vicar In lieu of Tithes 46 2 17 7457 6 
0.001 

D Vicar In lieu of twopence per Oxgang 5 0 27 827 6 


However the central inclosed township of Winterton "the Ring of Winterton", see 
Plate Three, was not included in the Inclosure Award and the Vicar continued to 
collect both rectorial and vicarial tithes until these too were abolished in 1841. 
It is unclear how or when the Vicar acquired the township rectorial tithes. In 1842 
White's directory records that "Messrs. Richardson and Holgate, and Mrs. Lawrence", 
are the impropriators. 


(1770, Inclosure Act) And whereas, Anthony Weatherhead, Clerk, is Vicar of the 
Parish and Parish Church ... and as such is intitled to Two Pence an Oxgang for all 
the Lands lying in the open fields ... and to all the Tithes both Great and 
Small ... within the several antient Inclosures ... adjoining to the Town 
[called] The Inclosure within the Ring of the Town and to all other Small and 
Vicarial Tithes ... within the parish ... (except ... The Ings and to certain 
Cattle Gates) ... ...[provisions for compensation for abolition of tithes ... and 
customary payment of twopence an oxgang] ... saving and reserving ... [to the 
Vicar]... the usual and accustomed Mortuaries, Easter Offerings and Surplice Fees, 
and also the usual and accustomary Yearly or other Payments from and out of the 
Messuages, Cottages, Tofts and Crofts ... [tithes not affected in the old 
Inclosures] ... [Vicar to pay no costs and to have his land fenced] [Vicar to have 
power to lease his land for up to 21 years] 


Subsequent church incomings etc from 1770 to 1966 are shown on Plate Five. 
These are not to be fully understood without further documentation but they do show 
some changes in the size of the glebe and its steady decline in value. In 1841 an 
annual Tithe Rent Charge of £82 replaced the surviving township tithes. The exact 
sum fluctuates a little. From 1868 to 1965 both gross and net incomes show a general 
increase as does the population of Winterton. 


Advowson?? 


From 1173/90 when Malton Priory were granted Winterton Church it was 
responsible for appointing Vicars to serve the church at Winterton. This it did 
until the dissolution of the priory in 1539. 


On the Dissolution the Crown acquired the advowson and held it for the most 
part until 1867. Then, an exchange was made between the Crown and the Bishop of 
Lincoln with Winterton being exchanged for Scopwick. From at least 1827 the Lord 
Chancellor had held the advowson on behalf of the Crown. It is said that in 1558 the 


19 Advowson. The right to present a clergyman to a benefice (rectory or vicarage) or other 
office. It might be bought and sold, leased for a term of years or granted for a number of 
presentations. 
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advowson passed to the Bishop of Lincoln but the original source for this statement 
has not been found. 


In the fifth and sixth years of Philip and Mary (1558) the advowson was granted, 
with many others, to the Bishop of Lincoln. [FOWLER 10] 


(6 Aug 1867) ... the exchange of the advowsons of Winterton and Scopwick between 
the Crown (represented by the Lord Chancellor) and the Bishop of Lincoln. Winterton 
is then said to have a gross income of £213 and the vicarage is said to be "in need 
of restoration". [LONDON GAZETTE] 


Chantry Chapels” 


The following deed mentions Christian, prior of Malton, elsewhere called 
Cyprian, and, seems to show that Malton Priory had a chantry chapel in Winterton 
from a very early period. This might be the building mentioned by Pryme in his 
diary, below. 


A deed of 1456 (quoted below) mentions a certain field "Frier Crofts", 
which in the 1772 inclosure award is called "Fryer Croft". This might be one of the 
plots mentioned below or another holding of the Malton "brothers" or "freres"”. 


(27 May 1201) On the Octaves of Holy Trinity, 3 John. Between the brethren of the 
Hospital of Jerusalem, plaintiffs, by brother Reginald Burell, put in their place, 
and Christian, prior of Malton, and the canons of the same place, tenants of 2 
bovates of land in Wintrinton. The prior and canons acknowledged the said land to 
be the right of the brethren. And for this the brethren granted to the said prior 
and canons and to their successors their whole right in a moiety of that toft, with 
a perch of land, of 18 feet, in which the chantry of the said prior and convent is 
founded in the same vill, and the whole right which they had in Roswaledale”™; and 
in half an acre of arable land next the land which they had of Thomas son of 
Geoffrey. Moreover, the said brethren gave to the said prior and convent and to 
their succesors, in increase, a moiety of the said toft, where the sheep-fold is 
built, towards the south way. And for this the prior and canons gave the brethren 
20s. [ABSTRACTS OF FINAL CONCORDS (1896) 18] 


(circa Dec 1697, Diary of Abraham de la Pryme) There is a house in Winterton, on 
the north side of the town, not farr from the church, which has been a religious 
house. There was digged up a few years [ago] in the same a font very neatly cutt. 
[SURTEES LIV (1869) 166] 


In 1377 the Clerical Poll Tax shows five "clerks" in addition to the vicar. 
They might be chantry chaplains or possibly associates of Malton Priory. A little 
later two Winterton chaplains are named. 


(1377, Clerical Poll Tax, Lincoln Diocese) WINTERTON (Wynterington) William vicar; 
John Crake, Thomas Crake, Robert Crake, Peter Kyng, John Vassell [all presumably 
clerks of some sort] [LRS 81 855] 


(c1379) Gilbert de Dene, son of Roger de Dene of Bondeby, to John de Feriby of 
Wynterton and Joan his wife, William Litykwete vicar of Wynterton, Peter Kynge and 
John Sleght of Wynterton chaplains, their heirs and assigns. Quitclaim with 
warranty ... [CALENDAR OF CLOSE ROLLS] 


Two years later we have the first definite evidence of a chantry in the 
church. 


20 Chantry. A benefice to which a Chantry Priest was instituted to hold a daily mass to pray 
for the soul(s) of the founder or their nominees (typically a rich person, his family and 
friends, or, a corporation such as a Guild and its members) in return for a stipend often from 
an endowment of land. The office might be held at an existing altar, or in a specially 
constructed Chantry Chapel (in which the donor's body might be buried). Most chantries were 
founded in the 14C and 15C. They were dissolved in 1547 by the Statute 1 Edward VI cap. 14 
"For the suppression of Chantries and Foundations for obits, perpetual lamps, etc., due to 
superstition and vain opinions of purgatory and masses ...". Many of the chantry priests were 
granted a pension in 1548. 

21 VCH (YORKS) III 253-4. 

22 and see EPNS (Lincs 6). 

23 The forms Rosevaldale, Roswelldal', Rossewelledale are said to occur in the Malton 
Chartulary [EPNS (Lincs 6)]. 
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(12 Nov 1379) Westminster. Licence, for £12 paid to the king by John de Feriby and 
John Redburn of Wynterton and William Litelswete, vicar of Wynterton, for them to 
alienate in mortmain, eight bovates of land and 16 acres of meadow in Wynterton to 
a chaplain to celebrate divine service daily in the parish church of Wynterton for 
the good estate of the said persons while they live and for their souls after death 
and others. [CPR] 


In 1416 "John Kirkeby chaplain" appears in a Winterton deed.” 


In 1436 an unusual commission occurs installing Beatrice Franke as an 
anchoress at Winterton. The original deed is in Latin but is here quoted in English. 
The building is described as "adjacent to the parish church" and later as "a 
building and enclosure on the north side of the said church". The original latin 
needs to be examined to establish the best reading. If the latter reading is the 
more accurate the building could be that mentioned in 1201 (above). 


(15 Jan 1435.6, Commission For The Inclosure Of An Anchoress) ... [to John, Abbot 
of Thornton] ....... sister Beatrice Franke, nun of the priory of Stainfield ... to 
be shut up closely in a building adjacent to the parish church of Winterton 

came to the parish church of Winterton aforesaid on the 21st day of the aforesaid 
month, to examine, according to the force, form and effect of your reverend 
commission. Beatrice Franke, nun of Stainfield ... and on St Vincent’s day, before 
the high altar of the church aforesaid ... she publicly made her new profession 

shutting up the aforesaid sister Beatrice in a building and enclosure on the north 
Side of the said church, and making fast the door thereof with bolts, bars and 
keys, we left her in peace ... Given at Thornton on the 23d January, in the year of 
our Lord 1435 [This an English translation of the original latin] [LRS 7 113-5] 


In 1519 a Visitation was made and found that the chantry and chantry 
building were ruined and that the chantry priest was old and blind and unable to 
serve the chantry. 


(31 Jul 1519, Visitation in the Diocese of Lincoln) WINTERTON ... Cantaria ibidem 
et edificia eiusdem sunt ruinosa. Cantarista ibidem est senex et cecus: non potest 
deseruire eidem cantarie. ... WINTERTON ... The chantry and chantry building are 
ruined. The chantry priest is old and blind and cannot serve the chantry. [LRS 33 
92] 


Seven years later in 1526” the Vicar of Winterton is paying a Curate at 
Winterton £4/13/4 and another clerk "Roger Ranoldson" £4. He was a chantry chaplain 
until the Dissolution of the Chantries in 1547/8 when he was granted a pension. J.T. 
Fowler provides some other detail regarding Reynoldson. His original source has not 
been found. 


(1547/1552) Roger Reynoldson, or Raynoldson, had been in charge of a chantry at 
Winterton with a salary of £5 and was granted a pension of £5. He died about 1 Mar 
1552. [LRS 53 20,52,57] 


In the sixth year of Edward VI [1552/3] we find Roger Reynoldson incumbent of a 
chantry founded in Winterton Church by John Ferreby and others. Reynoldson is 
reported as by no means a fit person to serve the cure. He was 60 years of age, and 
lived in a house known as "The Chantry", with an orchard adjoining called "Safferne 
Garth". [FOWLER 10] 


The chantry lands are last noted in 1600. 


(20 Mar 1600) Deedpoll of grant; Henry Ashewyn, Anthony Howden and William Place to 
Peter Morley. Property: the chantry lands in Winterton. Memorandum of delivery of 
seizin. [LA WINTERTON PAR/8/9] 


Miscellaneous Matters 


A deed of 1456 relates an important agreement between the parishioners of 
Winterton and Malton Priory. Two versions have been printed with some variant 
readings and spellings. Pryme gives one version which is reproduced below but with 
additions and corrections from a copy, dated 1622, once in the possession of Edward 
Peacock. Peacock first published his version in Gentleman's Magazine of May 1863 
(page 629) and then added notes to his printed version of Pryme. Original Peacock 


24 LA WINTERTON PAR/8/1 
25 A SUBSIDY COLLECTED IN THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN IN 1526 (1909) 
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variants are {} whilst later ones are []. Whatever readings are taken the deed is 
fairly self-expanatory but it should be noted, see the Oxford English Dictionary, 
that "swape" (or sweep), is the crop of hay taken up from a meadow, a "kirkmaster" 
is a churchwarden and "to leade the medow awaye" means to carry away a crop of hay. 


(10 Aug 1456) This Indenture, made between the Prior & the Convent of Malton, in 
the County of York, Parsons of the Kirk of Winterton, in the County of Lincoln, of 
the one party; and Lyon Haytfield, Esq., Henry Cliderhow, John Athalt for, 
Attepall}, John Lacy, John Riplingham, William Lacy, John Ellersal, John 
Maydenwell, Will. Brown, John Spicer, Tho. Yokefleet, & all others the Parishoners 
of the same Toun of Winterton, on the other party: Beareth witness, That where the 
sayd Parishoners clamed to haye of the sayed Prior & Convent yearly a Deacon 
founded {or, shoulde} in the sayd church of Winterton sufficiently Learned in 
Reading & Singing to the Maintainance of God's Service in the same place. Also the 
sayd Parishoners claime yearly to have of the Prior & Convent of Malton, in the 
Ember Days before Christmas, one Quarter of Wheat Meal and two Oxen, to be given to 
the Poor People of the same Parish: and Also the same Parishoners clame yearly of 
the same Prior & Convent Five Gowns & Five pair of Shoes, to be dealt to the poor 
people of the same Parish. Beareth witness, that it is agreed that the Prior and 
Convent of Malton, & their Successors, shall have Swape of certain meadows called 
Frier Crofts, Typpet, and Thackhole {not, Thackpole}, [for all the lyth f{recte, 
tyth} medows in Winterton Inges and in Brawater wch belongeth to the houses Called 
by the name of messuages, and for Coteher Calfclose. And the said Prior of Malton 
and Couent, and their successors, after they have hade the swape of the said 
grounde Called ffrier Croft, Typpet, and Thackhole {not, Thackpole}, And to leade 
the medow awaye] there growing, [Accordinge] to the Custome there used, & to have 
no furder Interest in the sayd grounds than it is agreed according to Custome. 
Whereupon the sayd Prior of Malton & the sayd Convent, & Lyon Haytfield, Esq., and 
all other Parishoners of the sayd Town of Winterton, have agreed them to abide the 
Rule & Arbitriment of Roger Fauconberg {ffauconbridge}, Esq., of all the Premises, 
& of all other Matters between them from the beginning of the World to the Day of 
the makeing of this Indenture; & the sayd Roger Fauconberg {ffawconbridge}, takeing 
upon him the said Rule & Arbitrement, hath Awarded and Deemed by the agreement of 
both partys that the sayd Prior & Convent of Malton, and their successors, shall 
yearly give 10s {ten shillings} to the Kirkmasters of the Kirk of Winterton at the 
Feast of the Purifycation of Our Lady at Winterton, & to their successors, to be 
disposed of to the welfare of the Kirk of Winterton. Also the sayd Prior & Convent 
of Malton, & their successors, shall at their own Costs repair a Dike lying in 
Winterton betwixt Frier {ffrire} Croft & Bra Water as often as it needeth to be 
repaired. In Witness whereof the sayd Prior & Convent of Malton to the Indenture 
remaining with the sayd Parishoners have set to their common Seal. Given at Malton, 
the 10 day of August, in the Year of the Reign of King Henry the 6th the 34th. 
{This is a coppie of the Indenture made betwixt the Prior and Co'uent of malton and 
the p'ishioners of Winterton. And the Indenture under seale remained in the hand 
and custodie of Thomas Howe of Winterton, in the year 1622.} [The Seal is of Red 
Wax, Oblong, haveing on it the Representation of the Virgin Mary with Christ in her 
armes, & about it SIGILLUM PRIORIS ET CONVENTUS BEATAE MARIAE DE MALTON.] [PRYME 
16] [22] 


In the 1519 Visitation some immoral behaviour in Winterton is recorded for 


posterity. 


(31 Jul 1519, Visitation in the Diocese of Lincoln) WINTERTON Dominus Robert Wright 
vicarius de Winterton non residet. Cantaria ibidem et edificia eiusdem sunt 
ruinosa. Cantarista ibidem est senex et cecus: non potest deseruire eidem cantarie. 
Johannes Wilkynson coniugatus commisit adulterium cum Mergareta Crathorne iuuencula 
de eadem. Alicia Barbar fuit impregnata per Ricardum Saunderson iam defunctum. 
Vicarius ibidem est firmarius rectorie de Burton Stather et ibidem moratur. / 
WINTERTON Robert Wright, a non-graduate, is Vicar of Winterton but does not live 
there. The chantry and chantry building are ruined. The chantry priest is old and 
blind and cannot serve the chantry. John Wilkinson, a married man, has commited 
adultery with Margaret Crathorne, (probably) a virgin. Alice Barbar was made 
pregnant by Richard Sanderson who is now dead. The Vicar is farmer of Burton-upon- 
Stather Rectory and ?lives there. [LRS 33 92] 


Later we have this 1566 account of the fate, in the first year of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1558/9, of various "Popishe" paraphernalia. It is printed in Edward 


Peacock ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE. 


WINTERTONNE.—Iohn hornsey and Iohn ffoster 30. April 1566. 
Imp'mis the rood Marie and Iohnne and all other popishe 
Imageis—were burnte in Ao pmo Elizabeth Iohn moreley and 
Thomas wrighte church wardens. 
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Itm all the popishe mase bookes—torne in peces and defaced 

at the same tyme the said men beinge churchwardens. 

Itm the roode loft taken downe in Ao 1563 and formes and 
seate (sic) in or churche made thereof. 

Itm one pixe; and crysmatorie defaced and broken and sold to 
Iohnne moreley in Ao 2° Eliz. 

Itm one old vestment one amys ono corporaxe one fannel and 
one stole sold vnto Iohnne holland in ao 2° Eliz he haith defaced 
them and put them to prophane vse. 

Itm one albe now defaced and a surples made thereof. 

Itm the Iewes light the pascall post the sepulcre the maydens 
lighte were burned in the Ao 2° Eliz. 

Itm one crosse of pewter and two crewettes defaced by the 
churchwardens at that tyme and turned into Sawder. 

Itm one handbell borrowed of John morelaie Thomas Crowther 
and Willm Chapma' the wch the' had agayne at the puttinge 
awaie of all papistrie and they have defaced it. 

Itm one sacringe bell defaced. 

Itm one sepulcre clothe of lynnen wch was sold to Richard Glanforthe and he haith 
defaced. 

Itm one alter clothe wch is made a coion table cloth of. 

Itm one alter stone broken in peces and defaced. 

Itm one hally water fatt of lead melted for the mending of or 
churche leades. 

Itm one pare of sensors broken and defaced. 

Itm two candlestickes of wood wt the tapers were broken and 
burned. 


In the late 18C John Wesley recorded in his journal” two visits to 
Winterton where he preached on both occasions. 


Sat. 8. [Aug 1761] - I preached at Winterton to such a congregation as I suppose 
never met there before. [footnote: The Rev. Canon J.T. Fowler, of Durham 
University, recorded this service on a stone tablet affixed to the cottage of John 
Glover of Winterton. ] 


Tues. 19. [Jul 1774]. - At ten, on Wednesday the 20th, I preached at Winterton. 
None of the hearers was more attentive than an old acquaintance of my father's - 
Mr. George Stovin, formerly a Justice of the Peace near Epworth, now as teachable 
as a little child, and determined to know nothing save Christ crucified. 

SECTION THREE: THE VICARS AND OTHER CLERGY 


This section comprises biographies of Winterton clergy. Part One lists the 
Vicars whilst Part Two lists the Chaplains, Curates and others. 


All the vicars were presented by Malton Priory until its dissolution in 
1539. Afterwards the Crown, or the Lord Chancellor acting in its place, made the 
presentations until 1867 when the Bishop of Lincoln became patron (see Section Two). 


Prior to 1888 a wooden plaque”’ was put in the church with a list of the 
vicars as known at the time. This has has been regularly updated and an extra plaque 
provided for the later holders. This list is shown on the Winterton Church Website 
under "Vicars of Winterton" with further details published by Arthur Ecclestone. 
Where an entry relies on this information it is indicated by [WCWEb/Vicars] 


Further information has been obtained from the Clergy of the Church of 
England Clergy database [CCEd], Crockford's Clerical Directories [CROCKFORD], the 
registers of the Universities of Cambridge [VENN] and Oxford [FOSTER] and Trinity 
College, Dublin [DUBLIN] and from 1841 various censuses [CENSUS]. Others sources are 
named. 


PART ONE: VICARS 


before 1228 


26 THE JOURNAL OF THE REV. JOHN WESLEY ... Ed. Nehemiah Curnock. Standard Edition (in eight 
volumes) (Epworth Press, 1938) iv 475 and vi 32. 

27 |... a list of them, complete as far as it could be made, has been put up in the church. 
[FOWLER 7] 
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Thomas de Winterton, chaplain, was (probably) in office before 1228 and later 
resigned. He appears to have witnessed a deed after resigning. 


(1236/9) Thoma de Winterhington clerico witnesses a grant to the church of Lincoln. 
[LRS 62 193] 


1228-1232 
William de Insula, chaplain, was (probably) in office from 1228 to 1232. 


(1209/35, Diocesan Register) [?1228]® WINTRINGETON. - Willelmus de Insula, 
capellanus, presentatus per Magistrum Ordinis de Sempingham et Priorem et conventum 
de Malton, ad vicariam de Wintringeton, vacantem per resignationem Th. de 
Wintringeton, capellani, facta prius inquisitione per W. Archidiaconum Stowe, per 
quam, etc., ad eandem admissus est cum onere et pena etc., ita tamen quod per hanc 
admissionem predictis Priori et conventui super residuo nihil juris accrescat, unde 
non nisi concessionem beati Hugonis dicuntur optinere. Et valet dicta vicaria sex 
marcas, residuum autem triginta. Et mandatum est eidem Archidiacno ut ipsum in 
corporalem, etc. [LRS 3 226-7] 


William de Insula, chaplain, presented by the Master of the Order of Sempringham 
and the Prior and Convent of Malton to the vicarage of Winterton vacant by the 
resignation of Thomas of Winterton, chaplain, an inquisition having been undertaken 
beforehand by W. Archdeacon of Stowe, through which, etc., [and] was admitted to it 
[the vicarage] with it's duties and penalties, etc., so however what through this 
admission to the said Prior and Convent above the residue nothing legal accrues 
whence not unless concession of the blessed Hugh obtained. And the value of the 
said vicarage is six marks [£4], ?being the residue of 30 marks [£20]. And mandate 
is to the said Archdeacon as himself in body, etc. 


1232-1246 
Roger de Ancaster, chaplain, was (probably) in office from 1232 to 1245/6. 


(1209/35, Diocesan Register) [?1232]*° WINTRINGTON. - Rogerus de Anecastr’*, 
capellanus, presentatus per Magistrum, Priorem et conventum de Melton, ordinis de 
Sempingham, ad vicariam ecclesie de Wintrington, facta prius inquisitione per A., 
Officialem Stowe, per quam, etc., ad eandem admissus est cum onere et pena 
vicariorum. Et injunctum est dicto Officiali, presenti, ut, etc. Consistit autem 
ipsa vicarai in toto altaragio, quod estimatur x marcis de quibus solvet vicarius 
predictus Priori et conventui v Marcas. [LRS 3 232-3] 


Roger de Ancaster chaplain presented by the Master, Prior and Convent of Malton, of 
the order of Sempringham, to the vicarage of the church of Winterton an inquisition 
having been undertaken beforehand by A. Official of Stowe, through which, etc., 
[and] was admitted to it [the vicarage] with it's duties and penalties, etc. And he 
was enjoined by the said Official present. However the said vicarage consists of 
the whole of the altar fees which are estimated at 10 marks [£6/13/4] of which the 
said vicar pays the Prior and Convent 5 marks [£3/6/8]. 


1246-1247 
Simon, chaplain, was appointed 1245/6 and is said to have left office in 1247}. 


(1245/6, Diocesan Register) WINTRINGTON — Simon de [blank], capellanus, presentatus 
per Priorem et conventum Malton, Ordinis de Sempingham, ad vicariam ecclesie de 
Wintrington [etc.]., in ea canonice vicarius perpetuus institutus, cum onere et 
pena vicarium. Et mandatum est eidem Archidiacono tunc presenti [etc.] Annus 
Undecimus [LRS 11 150] 


Simon of [blank], chaplain, presented by the Prior and Convent of Malton, of the 
Order of Sempringham, to the vicarage of the church of Winterton, is in this ?canon 
instituted as perpetual vicar with it's duties and penalties, etc. And mandate is 
to the said Archdeacon then present [etc.] In the eleventh year. [of Robert 
Grosseteste, in office 1235-1253] 


1257-1285 


28 WCWEb/Vicars 
29 WCWEb/Vicars 
30 Ancaster is a village in Kesteven in Lincolnshire 
31 WCWEb/Vicars 
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William, a non-graduate, was in office from about 1256/7 until his death in 1285. 


(c1278/9, Diocesan Register) WYNTRINGTON' - Prior de Malton habet in proprios usus, 
Dominus Willelmus vicarius, sexagenarius; institutus presbiter xxij annis e[lapsis] 
[LRS 20 351] 


The prior of Malton has Winterton for his own use. William, a non-graduate, is 
vicar, in his sixties (or perhaps, aged 60) who was instituted 22 years ago 


1285-1327 


Geoffrey de Holme, who held a degree, was instituted on 22 Dec 1285 and was in 
office until his death in 1327. 


(22 Dec 1285, Diocesan Register) WINTERTON (Wyntrington’) V. Master Geoffrey of 
Holme” subd. p. by the P. and C. of Malton to the vicarage of Winterton vacant by 
the death of William. Ordained d. and inst. Brampton near Huntingdon. Dec. 22, 
1285. [LRS 76 7] 

(13 Nov 1292, Diocesan Register) 45-6 Commission to Geoffrey vicar of Winterton and 
Walter vicar of Appleby to hear the confessions of clergy in the deanery of Manlake 
and to grant absolution except in such cases as were reserved by canon law for a 
higher authority. Spaldwick, November 13, 1292. [Original in latin] 

1327-.... 
John de Stillington, priest, was in office from 1327. 


(Feb 1326.7, Diocesan Register) Institution of John de Styvelyngton* priest to 
vicarage of Winterton, vacant by death of M. Geoffrey; patron, prior and convent of 
Malton. Inq. And ind. official of archdcn. London, [blank] February 1327. [LRS 87 
744] 


1349 
John de Terrington was (apparently) in office during 1349. 
John de Tyrington* is said to have been appointed in 1349 and died on [?recte 
before] 7 August the same year. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1349-.... 
Robert de Luddington was (apparently) appointed on [? 7 Aug] 1349. 


Robert de Ludington® is said to have been appointed on [? 7 August] 1349. 
[WCWEb/Vicars] 


1367-.... 
William Crispyne was (apparently) appointed in 1367. 
William Crispyne is said to have been appointed in 1367. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1368-.... 
Robert de Nafferton, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1368. 
Dom. Robert de Nafferton® is said to have been appointed in 1368. [WCWEb/Vicars] 


1379 


32 Holme is a hamlet in Yorks North Riding , and, a village in Lindsey in Lincolnshire. 

33 Styvelyngton, or Stillington, is a village in Yorks North Riding and gave its name to a 
prebend in York Minster. 

34 Tyrington, or Terrington, is a village in Yorks North Riding. 

35 Ludington, or Luddington, is a village in Lindsey in Lincolnshire. 

36 Nafferton is a village in Yorkshire East Riding. A man of this name appears to have been 
Incumbent of York St Mary Castlegate from 1350 until ?1362. 
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William Littleswete is probably the William in office in 1377 and was in office in 
1379 when he was a co-founder of a Chantry at Winterton. 
(1377, Clerical Poll Tax, Lincoln Diocese) WINTERTON (Wynterington) William vicar; 
John Crake, Thomas Crake, Robert Crake, Peter Kyng, John Vassell [all perhaps 
clerks of some sort] [LRS 81 855] 
(12 Nov 1379) Westminster. Licence, for £12 paid to the king by John de Feriby and 
John Redburn of Wynterton and William Litelswete, vicar of Wynterton, for them to 
alienate in mortmain, eight bovates of land and 16 acres of meadow in Wynterton to 
a chaplain to celebrate divine service daily in the parish church of Wynterton for 
the good estate of the said persons while they live and for their souls after death 
and others. [CALENDAR OF PATENT ROLLS] 


(6 May 1408) William Littleswete, vicar of Winterton [mention in a deed prior to 
this date] [CIM VII 373] 


1386-.... 
William Uppehall, who held a degree, was (apparently) appointed in 1386. 
Magister William Uppehall is said to have been appointed in 1386. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1394-.... 
John Turner was (apparently) appointed in 1394. 
John Turner is said to have been appointed in 1394. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1402 
Thomas Barton, who was a graduate, was (apparently) in office during 1402. 


Magister Thomas Barton is said to have been appointed in 1402 and to have resigned 
on [?recte before] 1 May that year. [WCWEb/Vicars] 


1402-.... 
John Grantham was (apparently) appointed in 1402. 
John Grantham is said to have been appointed in [? 1 May] 1402. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1404-.... 
John Nicoll was (apparently) appointed in 1404. 


John Nicoll is said to have been appointed in 1404. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
... -1417 


William Partenaye, a non-graduate, was (apparently) in office before 1417. 
Dom. William Partenaye is said to have been in office before 1417. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1417-.... 
William Greyne, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1417. 
Dom. William Greyne is said to have been appointed in 1417. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1421 


Robert Crake, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1421 and resigned on [? 
recte before] 21 Jul that year. 


Dom. Robert Crake is said to have been appointed in 1421 and to have resigned [? 
recte before] 21 July that year. [WCWEb/Vicars] 


1421-.... 


John Trower was (apparently) appointed in 1421. 
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John Trower is said to have been appointed on [? 21 Jul] 1421. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1458 


John Wyghton, a non-graduate, was (apparently) instituted on 24 Apr 1458 and died in 
office [? before] 19 Jul that year. 


Dom. John Wyghton is said to have been instituted on 24 April 1458 and to have died 
in office on [?recte before] 19 July that year. [WCWEb/Vicars] 


1458-1461 


John Dyghton, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1458 and died 
on [?recte before] 4 Aug 1461. 


Dom. John Dyghton is said to have been appointed on [? 19 Jul] 1458 and to have 
died in office on [?recte before] 4 Aug 1461. [WCWEb/Vicars] 


1461-1473 


Christopher Cape, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1461 and resigned in 
1473. He may have served a second term (below). 


Dom. Christopher Cape is said to have been appointed in 1461 and to have resigned 
in 1473. [WCWEb/Vicars] 


1473 
Robert Deykyn, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1473. 
Dom. Robert Deykyn is said to have been appointed in 1473. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1493 


Roger Shotton, probably then a monk at Malton Priory was on 24 Sep 1493 (apparently) 
instituted Vicar of Winterton but resigned after about a month. He was later Prior 
of Malton and may have died in that office about 1517. 


Fr. Roger Shotton is said to have been instituted 24 Sep 1493 and to have resigned 
before 27 Oct 1493. [WCWEb/Vicars] 


On the North wall of the Church, to the left as one enters from the West door, 
there is a part of the building which has been reconstructed. It is in a style 
different from any other part of the Nave, and about 400 years later in date than 
most of it. There is no difficulty in saying by whom it was built because the Prior 
who was responsible for it has had his name carved on it in several places and 
different ways. About-half-way along the wall is a richly-decorated column. The 
capital of this has a band of ‘inscription (a very unusual feature, and part of the 
inscription has been carved by mistake upside down), which reads: ROGERUS PRIOR 
ORATE PRO BONO STATU.... That is, Prior Roger pray for the good estate of.... The 
last word I have not been able to read with any certainty; it is "contracted," and 
has been damaged, and looks most like FRM that is FRATRUM which would make the 
whole read: "Prior Roger, pray for the good estate of the brethren." There is no 
difficulty about deciding which Prior Roger this was, for he has left his "rebus" 
in two places on the column, and it is also on the shields held by stone angels 
high up on -the wall - a barrel or TUN with an arrow SHOT through it — SHOTTON. At 
one Place on the column the SHOT TON has a mitre and crozier on it, to show that 
Roger Shotton was Prior of Malton I have lately found at York an old paper which 
mentions several of' our Priors,' and this makes it clear that Roger Shotton ceased 
to be Prior about the year 1518. He was followed by a Prior with the delightful 
name of Roger Goodneighbour, about whom I hope to write in another Note in this 
series. Since Roger Shotton was 'Prior for not more than 10 years, we know nearly 
enough the time when that part of our Priory Church was built. [A later note states 
he was probably Prior from about 1495 to 1516/7].°’ 


1493-.... 


37 Notes on the Priory Church of St Mary, Old Malton, made by Dr J.S. Purvis and published in 
the Parish Magazine whilst he was Vicar of Old Malton from 1941 to 1945. 
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Christopher Cape, a non-graduate, was (apparently) instituted on 27 Oct 1493. He may 
already have served a first term (above). 


Christopher Cape is said to have been instituted on 27 Oct 1493 on the 
resignation of Roger Shotton. [WCWEb/Vicars] 


1497-.... 
Thomas Spenythorn, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1497. 
Dom. Thomas Spenythorn is said to have been appointed in 1497. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1504-.... 
Robert Wright, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1504. 


(31 Jul 1519, Visitation in the Diocese of Lincoln) WINTERTON Dominus Robert Wright 
vicarius de Winterton non residet. Cantaria ibidem et edificia eiusdem sunt 
ruinosa. Cantarista ibidem est senex et cecus: non potest deseruire eidem cantarie. 
Johannes Wilkynson coniugatus commisit adulterium cum Mergareta Crathorne iuuencula 
de eadem. Alicia Barbar fuit impregnata per Ricardum Saunderson iam defunctum. 
Vicarius ibidem est firmarius rectorie de Burton Stather et ibidem moratur. [A note 
states that Wright was still vicar in 1526, and that he apparently was still farmer 
at Burton Stather in 1526 when he paid £4/6/8 to the chaplain there] [LRS 33 92] 


Robert Wright, a non-graduate, is Vicar of Winterton but does not live there. The 
chantry and chantry building are ruined. The chantry priest is old and blind and 
cannot serve the chantry. John Wilkinson, a married man, has commited adultery with 
Margaret Crathorne, (probably) a virgin. Alice Barbar was made pregnant by Richard 
Sanderson who is now dead. The Vicar is farmer of Burton-upon-Stather Rectory and ? 
lives there. 


1528-.... 
John Masham, a non-graduate, was (apparently) appointed in 1528. 
John Masham is said to have been appointed in 1528. [WCWEb/Vicars] 
1541-1567 
William Morley did not gain a degree. On 8 May 1541 he was appointed Vicar of 
Winterton where he served until his death. He was buried at Winterton on 18 Mar 


1566.7. [CCEd] 


The last of the vicars before the full development of the Reformation was William 
Morley, probably one of the old family of Morley of Holme in the parish of 


Bottesford. He was instituted on the 8th of May, 1541, ... he was buried Mar. 18, 

1566-7, and in the Register is described as Vicar. ... A few particulars from his 

will are given in Mr. Maddison's "Lincolnshire Wills", p. 142. [FOWLER 012] 
1567-1583 


Robert Dowson was probably born about 1535. He did not gain a degree. The Bishop of 
Lincoln ordained him deacon and later priest in 1560. On 28 Jun 1567 he was 
appointed Vicar of Winterton where he is noted in the Liber Cleri of 1576 below. On 
23 Apr 1583 he became Vicar of Roxby where he may have died in office about 1599. He 
may have married and may have been father of Catherine and "Gelyan" who were 
christened at Winterton in 1570 and 1577; their parents are not named in the 
register. [NOTE: If Dowson is that "Robert Dawson" who from 1544 attended Cambridge 
University and was a sizar at Pembroke College, then he was probably born about 1528 
and when, in 1576, he was said to be aged 40, the record might mean "in his 
forties".] [CCEd, VENN] 


(1576, Liber Cleri) Winterton: Robert Dowson, ordained priest by the bishop of 
Lincoln, 27 Jul 1560; vicar of Wintonton[sic], (8l.) of the right of patronage of the 
Queen; aged 40; married; resides; has some little skill in Latin, and is to the same 
extent (sic) versed in sacred learning; performs the holy [mysteries] according to 
the manner and form prescribed by public authority. [LRS 2 169] 


1583-1599 
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Robert Welby was born about 1558 probably son of Richard Welby, of Moulton, Lincs. 
From about 1576 he attended Cambridge University where he was at Christ's College. 
He gained his B.A. degree in 1579 and is styled M.A. from 1598. The Bishop of 
Lincoln ordained him deacon and later priest in 1580. On 24 May 1583 he was 
appointed Vicar of Winterton. By 1585 he was a licenced preacher. In 1598 he is 
described in the "Liber Cleri" below. On 14 Mar 1599 he left Winterton on his 
appointment as Vicar of Roxby where he probably died in office. He married Joan by 
whom he had at least two children, Jonas and Elizabeth, baptised in Winterton in 
1587 and 1589. Elizabeth married Abraham Smith who was Vicar of Winterton from 1605. 
Welby probably died in 1627. [CCEd, VENN] 


(24 May 1583) Robert Welby, cl., to the vic. of Winterton, Stowe. P. - the queen, by 
lapse. 24 May. A commission for Induction was granted. (P.D. 1583, no 38) [LRS 2 80] 


(1585, Liber Cleri) WINTERTONNE - Master Robert Welbie, vicar; ord. pr. by the bp of 
Lincoln, 26 July 1581; inst. & subs. 24 May 1583; o. 8d; i. 8d.; t 8d. Bred in the 
schools, B.A., Licensed preacher [LRS 23 98] 


(1590, Subsidy of Armour] Wintertonn - Mr [Robertus] Wilbye - a Bowe [LRS 23 155] 
(1594, Liber Cleri) Winterton. Mr Robert Wilbie v; i 8d; t 8d; p. [LRS 23 395] 
(1597, Names of the Clergy) Winterton. Welbie, Robert, vicar [LRS 23 187] 


(1598, Liber Cleri) WYNTERTONNE - a vycaridge; her matie, patrone; Rob't Wylbie, 
incumbent, mr of artes; a preacher; of good behaviour; maried; resydent; hospitalis; 
no other benefice; not leased [LRS 23 335] 


1600-1605 


Thomas Grave was born about 1571 at Wallington, Herts. From 1588 he attended 
Cambridge University where he was a sizar at Queens' College. He gained his B.A. 
degree about 1592 and was awarded an M.A. in 1595. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained 
him priest in 1596. On 22 Aug 1600 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton. He was a 
licensed preacher by 1604 when he is called "Thomas Graves" and is said to be "good 
and ho.", perhaps good and honest, or, good and hospitable. On 14 Feb 1604.5 he left 
Winterton when he was appointed as Vicar of Crowle on the presentation of John 
Graves an Alderman of Hull who may have been a relation. Thomas Grave is not known 
to have married. He may have died by 1614 when he appears to have been replaced in 
office. John Graves c1549-1615 had connections with both York and Hull and served as 
M.P. for Hull in 1601. His will survives but has not been examined. [CCEd, VENN] 


(1603.4, Valuatio Beneficorum A.D. 1603-4) WINTERTON V: - I. Tho: Graves; D. mr of 
artes; Qual'y. a preacher (L. per ep. Lincoln); Beha. good & ho: V. xiij l. vi s. 
viij d. [£13/6/8]; Proprietaire. the k'e matie. lx l. [£40]/ [LRS 23 361] 


1605-1612 


Abraham Smith was born about 1579. From about 1596 he attended Cambridge University 
where he was a sizar at St John's College. He gained his B.A. degree in 1601 and was 
awarded an M.A. in 1604. In 1611 his M.A. was incorporated at Oxford University. The 
Bishop of York ordained him deacon and priest on the same day in 1604. On 21 Feb 
1604.5 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in office until 12 Feb 
1612 when he was briefy Rector of West Halton before becoming Vicar of Burton-upon- 
Stather in 1614. In 1624 he acquired a dispensation to hold two livings and was then 
appointed Rector of Great Coates where he remained in office until his death. He 
seems to have resigned from Burton in 1626. He may also have been Vicar of Grasby 
from 1641. He married in 1608 at Roxby to Elizabeth Welby daughter of Robert Welby 
(Vicar of Winterton) by whom he had at least four children: Elizabeth and Edmund, 
christened 1609 and 1611 at Winterton, and John and Joseph, who both later attended 
Oxford University. He died in 1652. The inventory of his goods at Great Coates is 
dated 25 Mar 1652 and shows him to have been a wealthy man with a library valued at 


38 History of Parliament: the House of Commons 1558-1603, ed. P.W. Hasler, 
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£15/10/0. His son Joseph Smith succeded him as Rector of Great Coates. [CCEd, VENN, 
FOSTER] 


(1607, Liber Cleri) WINTERTON Mr Abraham Smith v. 2s. 4d. [LRS 23 430] 
1612-1618 


John Kinde was born about 1588 in Lincolnshire. From 1606 he attended Cambridge 
University where he was a pensioner at Queens' College. He gained his B.A. degree in 
1609 and was awarded an M.A., from Peterhouse, in 1612. Details of his ordination 
are not known. On 9 Mar 1612 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained 
in office until 1618 when he became Vicar of Stamfordham, Northumbs, moving the next 
year to Crofton, Yorks West Riding where he was Rector until his death. He married 
Catherine (probably 29 Sep 1613 at Flixborough to Catherine Cogdale) by whom he had 
a son John christened at Winterton in 1617. He died in 1623. His son John attended 
Oxford University and later became Rector of Byfleet, Surrey. [CCEd, VENN, FOSTER] 


1618-1624 


Thomas Chimley was born about 1582 in Yorkshire. From 1600 he attended Oxford 
University where he was at Trinity College. He probably gained his B.A. degree about 
1603. The Bishop of Ely ordained him deacon in 1606 and priest (by proxy) in 1607. 
He was probably Vicar of Sculcoates, Yorks East Riding, from 1606. On 7 Mar 1618 he 
was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in office until 12 Jan 1624 when 
he became Vicar of Atwick, Yorks East Riding until his death in 1633. It is not 
known if he married. He may have been brother of Theophilus Chimley who went to 
Trinity College the year before Thomas and became Vicar of Hornsea, Yorks East 
Riding. [CCEd, FOSTER] 


1624-71668 


Robert Medley was born about 1598. From 1617 he attended Cambridge University where 
he was a pensioner at St John's College moving later to St Catharine's College. He 
gained his B.A. degree in 1621 and was awarded an M.A. in 1624. The Bishop of York 
ordained him deacon in 1622 and priest in 1623. He was a Curate at Epworth in 1622. 
On 17 Jan 1623.4 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained through the 
difficult years of the Commonwealth. He subscribed to the Act of Uniformity in 1662 
and continued in office until about 1668 (when he probably died). He married 
Elizabeth (possibly 21 May 1623 at Coton, Cambs to Elizabeth Walton) and had a son 
John christened at Winterton in 1624 and perhaps two other children Elizabeth and 
Robert who were married at Winterton in 1646 and 1647 respectively. [CCEd, VENN] 


[Parish Register] Here entred Robert Medley ----- Minister of the Churche of ----- ? 
sexton Anno Dom 1623 [i.e. 1623.4] 


71668-1671 (see Assistant Clergy, below) 
1671-1681 


Lawrence Elletson was born about 1647 son of Robert Elletson of Furness Fell, Lancs 
He went to school at Sedbergh, Yorks West Riding. From 1664 he attended Cambridge 
University where he was a pensioner at St John's College. He gained his B.A. degree 
in 1668 and was awarded an M.A. in 1671 which was incorporated at Oxford the same 
year. The Bishop of London ordained him deacon in 1669 and the Bishop of Ely 
ordained him priest later that year. On 27 Sep 1671 he was appointed Vicar of 
Winterton where he remained in office until 5 Feb 1681 when he became Vicar of Roxby 
where he was in office until his death. He married Martha by whom he had four 
children: Jane, William, Mary and Martha, all christened at Winterton between 1672 
and 1677. His Lincoln diocese inventory as "Late Minister at Roxby" was made in 1687 
when his estate was valued at just over £83. [CCEd, VENN] 


1681-1697 (see Assistant Clergy, below) 


1697-1707 
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George Lauder was born about 1636 and is probably the George Lauder who was a priest 
in county Meath??, Ireland from 1670. He is styled "M.A." and it seems likely that 
this was awarded by Trinity College, Dublin (but is not documented there or 
elsewhere). One Francis Lauder, son of "George Lauder clericus" was at Trinity in 
1697. On 14 Dec 1697 George Lauder was appointed Vicar of Winterton but left on 13 
Jun 1707 when he became Rector of Ifield and Nurstead, both in Kent, where he 
remained in office until his death. He was married and his daughter Agnes who 
married in 1705 at Scawby to William Reeder is buried at Winterton and her 
gravestone survives in the church below. Francis Lauder, above, likely George's son, 
became Precentor and then Archdeacon of Ardfert (county Kerry). He, his wife and a 
son, were accused of involvement in the notorious theft in 1731 of twelve chests of 
silver rescued from a Danish ship, but, in the event, were acquitted. The death of 
George Lauder is recorded on a monument at Ifield: [CCEd, DUBLIN] 


[M.I., Ifield] George Lauder, rector of Ifield and Nursted died April ye 26 1720 aged 


84. 

(1738, M.I., Winterton) [----------- t]he Body [of] | [Agnes R]eeder Daughter| [of the 
Re]verend Mr George Laude' | [and Wlife of Mr Willm. Reeder | [wh]o died Sept. ye 
24th 1738 | Aged 53. | [---]re Death hath snatcht away | a vertuous wife | [f]rom 
Husband Children | and a Mortal Life | And as I am so must Thou be | Therefore 


prepare to follow me" [RSW ARCHIVE 1738 MI, letters in [] lost or supplied] 
1707-1714 (see Assistant Clergy, below) 
1714-1716 


Lowde Banks was born about 1688 in Yorkshire son of Thomas Banks (Vicar of Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks). From 1707 he attended Cambridge University where he was a sizar at 
Emmanuel College. He gained his B.A. degree in 1712. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained 
him deacon in 1712 and priest in 1713. That year he was Curate at Winterton and the 
next year, on 25 Nov 1714, he was appointed Vicar of Winterton. Possibly he became 
non-resident and Curates may have acted on his behalf. He was only in office about 
18 months for he moved to Newport Pagnell where, his father having resigned, he 
became Vicar on 12 May 1716, serving until his death, which is recorded thus: [CCEd, 
VENN] 


Lowde Banks, A.B. was presented by the King 12th May, 1716. Died 1757, ‘a bachelor 
and rich' and was buried in the Chancel 29th April. [Bull A HISTORY OF NEWPORT 
PAGNELL ] 


1716-1723 


Edward Wilsford was born about 1688 in Yorkshire. He went to school at Beverley. 
From 1708 he attended Cambridge University where he was a scholar at Peterhouse. He 
gained his B.A. degree in 1712 and was awarded an M.A. in 1715. The Bishop of Ely 
ordained him deacon in 1713 and the Bishop of York ordained him priest in 1713. He 
was a Curate at Teversham, Cambs in 1713. On 13 May 1716 he was appointed Vicar of 
Winterton where he remained in office until appointment as Vicar of Burton-upon- 
Stather on 11 Jun 1723. He died, in office there, about 1729. He married Elizabeth 
by whom he had at least five children: Thomas and Elizabeth were christened at 
Winterton in 1722 and 1724 whilst Ann, Edward and Robert were christened at Burton 
between 1725 and 1727. [CCEd, VENN] 


1724-1740 


Richard Studley was born about 1678 son of Richard Studley*® of Shrewsbury 
"gentleman" and his wife Mary née Elsmere. He went to school at Shrewsbury. From 
1695 he attended Cambridge University where he was a sizar at Magdalen College. He 
gained his B.A. degree in 1699 and was awarded an M.A. in 1702. The Bishop of 
Peterborough ordained him deacon in 1701 and priest in 1702. He was a Curate at 
Hannington, Northants in 1701. Studley appears to have been resident at Winterton 
from 1708 and may have been officiating at Alkborough and/or Whitton in the period 
1708-1724 and beyond. On 22 Apr 1724 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he 


39 John Healy HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF MEATH Volume II (1908) 
40 J, MORRIS, SHROPSHIRE GENEALOGIES, VOL. 3 p1520 is said to name him as Vicar of Winterton 
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remained in office until his death. He married Eleanor by whom he had at least six 
children: Mary, Elizabeth, Richard, Eleanor, Philip & Hannah all christened at 
Winterton between 1708 and 1717. He was buried at Winterton 14 Oct 1740 as described 
in an entry in the parish register: [CCEd, VENN] 


(1740) Oct 14th Richard Studley minister of Winterton, Alkborough & Witton was bur'd 
Octobr the fourteen .... 


1740-1749 


William Kirke was born about 1708 son of Matthew Kirke of Brigg. He went to school 
at Brigg under Mr Waterworth. From 1726 he attended Cambridge University where he 
was a sizar at Trinity College. He gained his B.A. degree in 1730. The Bishop of 
Lincoln ordained him deacon in 1730 and priest in 1732. On 28 Nov 1740 he was 
appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in office until his death about 1749. 
[CCEd, VENN] 


1749-1779 


Anthony Weatherhead was born about 1711 son of Anthony Weatherhead, Vicar of Holme, 
Lancs c1683-1760. In 1741 he attended Cambridge University where he was a fellow- 
commoner at St John's College. Although styled "M.A." by the "London Magazine" on 
his preferment he does not appear to have gained a degree. Details of his ordination 
are not known. On 2 Nov 1749 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton and appears to have 
been resident except perhaps for a few months after his appointment when William 
Holgate was in charge for him. He remained in office until his death in 1779. From 
1762 until death he was also Vicar of Appleby. In 1766 one Thomas Weatherhead was 
Curate at Appleby and is likely to have been Anthony's son. [CCEd, VENN] 


1779-1829 


William Harrison was born about 1745 son of William Harrison of Fiskerton, Lincs 
grazier. He went to school at Lincoln. From 1765 he attended Cambridge University 
where he was a sizar at St John's College. He gained his B.A. degree in 1769 and was 
awarded an M.A. in 1787. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon and later priest 
in 1769. He was a Curate at Panton in early 1769 and later that year became Vicar of 
Langton-by-Wragby, Lincs resigning in 1770. He may have been out of office then 
until 11 Nov 1779 when he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in 
office until his death. However, from 1779, when he declared his arrival in the 
parish register, below, until 1801 he appears to have appointed Curates to act on 
his behalf. In 1789 he acquired a dispensation to hold two livings and was then 
appointed Vicar of Great Limber. He remained a pluralist till his death. After his 
second marriage at Winterton in 1801 he appears to have been resident there. He 
married first (probably 10 Feb 1774 at Scotter to Catherina) Shuker by whom he had 
at least 11 children: Dorothea, Bell Elizabeth, William, Edward, John Henry, George 
Frederick, Charles, Francis, Catherina, Harriett and Sarah Maria all born and 
christened at Waddington between 1774 and 1792. He married second 23 Nov 1801 at 
Winterton to Lettice Darcy by whom he had at least 4 children Henry Robert, Eliza 
Laetitia, Bell and Noel James all born and christened at Winterton between 1803 and 
1809. His death in 1827 is noticed in "The Gentleman's Magazine", below. He was 
buried at Winterton where is his wall monument, below. [CCEd, VENN] 


(1779) Wm Harrison commenc'd Vicar of Winterton the latter End of the year 1779 St 
John's Coll: Cambridge A:M: [WINTERTON PR, in his own hand] 


(1810) At Caistor, in consequence of the bursting of a blood vessel, the Rev. William 
Harrison, A.M. son of the Rev. Mr. H. vicar of Winterton, and of Great Limber, 34. He 
was a fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and an excellent scholar. [GENT.MAG 1 
Jun 1810] 


(1812) The will of Charles Jolland of Lichfield, Staffs gentleman dated 28 Mar 1812 
refers to his cousin [name illegible] first wife of Rev William Harrison of 
Winterton. Her 9 children viz Dorothea, Edward, John, George, Charles, Francis, 
Catherine, Harriet and Sarah are all to receive £400. 


(1827, M.I., Winterton) To the Memory of the Revd. WILLIAM HARRISON, M.A. for many 
Years Vicar of this Parish who died February 2nd 1827, Aet. 82, Also of his Daughters 
ELIZA LETITIA HARRISON who died November 19th 1825, Aet. 21, And BELL HARRISON who 
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died July 4th 1821, Aet 14. Their remains lie interred before the Altar in this 
Chancel. [RSW ARCHIVE 1827 MI] 


(1827) Feb. 2. Aged 82 the Rev Wm Harrison, Vicar of Winterton and Great Limber, 
Linc. He was of St. John's Coll. Camb. B.A. 1769 M.A. 1787 and was presented to his 
livings by the King, to Winterton in 1779, and Great Limber in 1789. [GENT.MAG.1827 i 
282] 


1827-1829 


Thomas Welby Northmore was born 1791 in Middlesex eldest son of Thomas Northmore of 
Cleve House, Devon Esquire 1766-1851 and his wife Penelope Welby eldest dau of Sir 
William Earle Welby of Denton Hall, Lincs 1st Baronet. He went to school at 
Walthamstow. From 1810 he attended Cambridge University where he was a pensioner at 
St John's College before migrating to Emmanuel College. He gained his B.A. degree in 
1810 and was awarded an M.A. in 1817. In 1813 he was admitted to Lincoln's Inn. He 
served as a Lieutenant and Captain in the Scots Fusilier Guards. The Bishop of 
Norwich ordained him deacon in 1821 and priest in 1822. He served as a Missionary & 
Chaplain at Dinapore, India. On 7 Jun 1827, having been presented by the Lord 
Chancellor, he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in office until 
his death. He married 13 May 1822 to (his cousin) Katherine Welby dau of Sir William 
Earle Welby 2nd Baronet by whom he had at least three children: Thomas Welby, 
Penelope Katherine and John. His death in 1829 was noticed in "The Gentleman's 
Magazine", below, and he was buried at Exeter St Thomas. [CCEd, VENN, BURKE'S LANDED 
GENTRY, BURKE'S PEERAGE] 


July 16. At Leamington, the Rev Thomas Welby Northmore, Vicar of Winterton, Linc.; 
nephew and son-in-law to Sir Wm Earle Welby of Denton house in that county, Bart. He 
was the eldest son of Thomas Northmore of Cleeve house in Devonshire, esq. by 
Penelope only daugh. of Sir William Earle Welby the first Baronet, and his first wife 
Penelope daugh. of Sir John Glynne sixth Baronet of Hawarden Castle, co Flint. The 
deceased married Catherine third dau. of the present Sir W.E. Welby. He was of 
Emanuel coll. Camb B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817 and was presented to the vicarage of 
Winterton by the Lord Chancellor in 1827. [GENT.MAG.1829 ii 91] 


1829-1856 


Thomas Smith was born about 1788 at Wigan, Lancs. He is styled M.A. on his monument 
but details of his education and ordination have not been found. From 1822 he was 
Curate at Adlingfleet, Yorks West Riding. On 8 Dec 1829 he was appointed Vicar of 
Winterton where he remained in office until his death. He is said“ to have been 
"master of a school for classics". He married Mary by whom he had five children: 
Charles Francis, George Edward, William Christopher, Thomas and John Thomas, all 
christened at Adlingfleet between 1823 and 1829. He died on 17 Nov 1856 and was 
buried at Winterton where is a wall monument to him below. A gravestone inscribed to 
him and his wife was also erected, below. His second son George Edward Smith 1825- 
1892 became Vicar of Owston Ferry and became embroiled in a bitter legal battle with 
Henry Keet a local Wesleyan Methodist Minister. Keet had a daughter who died young 
and wished to erect a gravestone in Owston churchyard on which he wished to be 
styled "Reverend". Smith objected, but, even with the support of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, lost the ensuing lawsuit. He was subsequently dubbed "Tombstone Smith". 
George's youngest brother John Thomas Smith succeded his father as Vicar of 
Winterton only to become a Particular Baptist Minister. [CCEd, CENSUS] 


THE REV THOMAS SMITH M.A. | TWENTY SEVEN YEARS VICAR | OF THIS PARISH | DIED 17TH 
NOVEMBER 1856 | AGED 68 YEARS | ERECTED AS A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT | TO HIS MEMORY | 
BY THE PARISHIONERS [RSW ARCHIVE 1856 MI] 


[M.I., Winterton] THOMAS SMITH M.A. VICAR 1829-1856 FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH MARY HIS WIFE 
1792-1875 BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN 


1856-1859 


John Thomas Smith was born at Adlingfleet, Yorks West Riding, fifth son of Thomas 
Smith (Vicar of Winterton) c1788-1856 and his wife Mary. From 1848 he attended 
Cambridge University where he was a sizar at St Catharine's College. He gained his 
B.A. degree in 1852. Details of his ordination are not known. In 1856 he was 
appointed Vicar of Winterton but resigned in 1859 and shortly thereafter became a 


41 ANDREW (1835) page32 
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Minister of the Particular Baptists at Peterborough. He married 5 May 1857 at West 
Derby St Jude, Lancs to Mary Parkin Houghton 2nd dau of James Houghton by whom he 
had at least three children: Mary, born in 1860 at Stamford, Thomas born about 1861 
and James Houghton born 1862, both at Peterborough. He died in 1865 and was buried 
at Peterborough Cemetery where his wife had been buried two years before. A 
gravestone inscribed in memory of him and his wife was erected at Winterton below. 
In 1871 his three orphaned children were all scholars at a "Ladies Boarding School" 
conducted by Mary Wilkes at 28 Market Street, Winterton. [CCEd, VENN, CENSUS] 


[M.I., Winterton] IN LOVING MEMORY OF THE REV. J.T. SMITH LATE VICAR OF WINTERTON WHO 
DIED JAN 10TH 1865 AGED 36 YEARS ALSO OF MARY PARKIN HIS WIFE WHO DIED OCT 3RD 1863 
AGED 31 YEARS BOTH ARE INTERRED AT PETERBOROUGH CEMETERY ALSO OF JAMES HOUGHTON 
YOUNGER SON OF THE ABOVE WHO DIED AT WINTERTON FEB 6TH 1872 AGED 9 YEARS [WCWeb] 


1859-1862 


Thomas Waddingham was born 1821 son of John Waddingham of South Ferriby, Lincs 
yeoman and his wife Alice. He went to school at Hull Kingston College. From 1840 he 
attended Cambridge University where he was a pensioner at St John's College. He 
gained his B.A. degree in 1844 and was awarded an M.A. in 1847. He was a Fellow at 
St John's until 1849. Details of his ordination are not known. For some years after 
1849 he was Vice Principal of Tarvin Hall School, Cheshire below, which was run by 
his brother-in-law John Brindley. On 11 Jan 1859 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton 
where he remained in office until his death. He married about 1849 Harriet Elizabeth 
Brindley dau of Henry Brindley of "Tarvin Hall", Tarvin, Cheshire by whom he had a 
son Thomas born at Tarvin in 1849 but who died in 1851. His wife died the following 
year. A widower in 1861 and not known to have remarried Thomas died in 1862 probably 
at Winterton. [VENN, CENSUS, CROCKFORD] 


Tarvin Hall, which stands at the principal entrance into the village, is now occupied 
by Mr. John Brindley, the successful antagonist of Chartists and Socialists. He has 
greatly enlarged the buildings, and converted the whole into a scholastic 
establishment, at present containing upwards of a hundred boys, drawn from all parts 
of the kingdom, whom he instructs as principal, aided by other masters. [A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLAND (1848) ] 


1863-1873 


George Charles Dickinson was born 1837 at Hornsey, Middx son of William Dickinson 
c1800-.... "of the East India Company" and his wife Eleanor. He attended St Aidan's 
Theological College at Birkenhead. The Bishop of York ordained him deacon in 1860 
and priest in 1861. He was a Curate at Hull Mariners Church from 1860 to 1863. In 
1863 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in office until his 
appointment in 1873 as Vicar of Messingham where he appears to have resigned about 
1879, perhaps through ill-health. He married 1864 in the Huntingdon area to Harriet 
Augusta Oldman by whom he had at least three children: Gertrude Ellen, Madeline 
Margaret Augusta and Hugh Allen Ramsey, all born betwen 1865 and 1876 probably in 
Winterton. He died 1883 in Cornwall. [CROCKFORD, CENSUS] 


1873-1898 


Edward Synge Wilson was born 1832 in Ireland son of Scottish parents, John Wilson, a 
noted writer and lecturer on phrenology and British Israelism, and his wife Agnes. 
He qualified as an Associate at King's College, London. The Bishop of Oxford 
ordained him deacon in 1858 and priest in 1859. He was successively Curate at Olney 
and Hambledon, Bucks, and then having moved to Lincolnshire, at Fulbeck and 
Horncastle. 

In 1873 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in office until his 
death. He was appointed a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries (F.S.A.) in 1890. He 
married first Elizabeth Sarah (and probably secondly 1891 in the Brigg area to Ada 
Jane Ross) but had no children. He died in 1898 and was buried at Olney, Bucks. 
There is a wall monument to him at Winterton below. [CROCKFORD, CENSUS] 


(M.I., Winterton) "He being dead yet speaketh" | The Treble Bell and this Tablet were 
presented | In the year of Our Lord 1899, by many parishioners | and friends, to the 
Glory of God and in loving | memory of Edward Synge Wilson who having | served with 
faithfulness and diligence as Vicar of | Winterton for 25 years was called to his 
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rest | on the 30th day of September 1898 and was | buried at Olney in the County of 
Buckingham. [RSW ARCHIVE 1898 MI] 


1898-1917 


Charles Henry Gibbons was born 1861 son of William Gibbons of North Kelsey, Lincs 
farmer and his wife Jane. By 1881 he was an organist at Ipstones, Staffs. From 1883 
he attended Lincoln Theological College where he attained lst class in the 
Preliminary Theological Examination. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon in 
1885 and priest in 1886. He was a Curate at Horncastle from 1885 until in 1898 he 
was appointed Vicar of Winterton. He served here until 1917 when he became Rector of 
Bucknall probably until his death. He is not known to have married and died in Jun 
1935 in the Lincoln area. [CROCKFORD, CENSUS] 


1917-1925 


Reginald Bertram Luard-Selby was born 1885 in Torquay. His birth is registered under 
the name "Bertram Reginald Luard" and he was the son of Bertram Selby Luard and his 
wife Alexandra Ann née Wright. He and his father had adopted the name Luard-Selby by 
the 1911 census. His father was a noted cathedral organist and composer who died at 
Winterton in 1918. From about 1904 he attended Cambridge University where he was a 
scholar at Selwyn College. He gained his B.A. (2nd Class Classical Tripos) degree in 
1907 and was awarded an M.A. in 1911. About 1908 he attended Lincoln Theological 
College. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon in 1909 and priest (by proxy) in 
1910. He was a Curate at Roxby from 1913 until in 1917 he was appointed Vicar of 
Winterton where he remained in office until 1925. That year he moved to Westmorland 
where he was Vicar of Ambleside until 1933 when he became Vicar of Troutbeck serving 
up to his death. He served as a Chaplain to the Bishop of Carlisle from 1933 on and 
was the editor of the Carlisle Diocesan Gazette from 1934 to 1939. From 1945 he was 
an Honorary Canon of Carlisle Cathedral. He married 1925 in the Ulverston area of 
Lancashire to Ursula Mavis Collingwood (1891-1962) daughter of William Gershon 
Collingwood by whom he had three children: Sara D., Philippa and Richard C., all 
born in the Kendal area between 1926 and 1930. He died in 1951 in the south of 
Westmorland. [CROCKFORD, CENSUS, WIKIPEDIA] 


1925-1929 & 1951-1954 


Hamilton Dunstan Henderson was born 1891 at Newcastle-upon-Tyne son of Hamilton 
Henderson (Stipendiary Curate of Hartlepool, Durhams) and his wife Jessie W. 

From about 1908 he attended Durham University where he was an exhibitioner at 
University College. He gained his B.A. degree in 1911. From 1912 he attended Lincoln 
Theological College. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon in 1914 and priest in 
1915. His career was served entirely in Lincolnshire where he was successively a 
Curate at Bourne, 1914-9, at New Clee St John, 1919-22, and at Great Grimsby St 
James, where he was in charge at St Hugh, 1922-5. In 1925 he was appointed Vicar of 
Winterton, and then successively Perpetual Curate of Grimsby St Stephen, 1929-36, 
Rector of Belchford, 1936-51, of Oxcombe, 1936-41 and of Ruckland-cum-Farnforth & 
Maidenwell, 1940-1. From 1941 to 1951 he was Vicar of West Ashby. In 1951 he was, 
again, appointed Vicar of Winterton staying here until 1954 when he became Vicar of 
Cherry Willingham-cum-Greetwell until 1959. He served as Rural Dean for North Hill, 
1938-51, and was a Canon & Prebendary at Lincoln Cathedral (Biggleswade) from 1951 
until hs death. During the first World War he was a Temporary Chaplain to the 
Forces, 1916-9, being mentioned in despatches in 1919 and awarded an 0.B.E. the same 
year. In 1921 he was made an Honorary Chaplain to the Forces. He married in 1921 in 
the Grimsby area to Catherine Florence née Neale (1892-1961). He died in 1962 and 
was buried at Healing where is a gravestone in memory of him and his wife below. 
[CROCKFORD, CENSUS] 


[Healing St Peter & Paul] IN LOVING MEMORY OF | CATHERINE FLORENCE | THE BELOVED 
WIFE OF | HAMILTON DUNSTAN | HENDERSON 0.B.E. HON.C.F. | BORN JULY 27TH 1892 | DIED 
MARCH 6TH 1961 | REQUIESCAT IN PACE | AND OF HER DEVOTED | HUSBAND THE SAID 
HAMILTON DUNSTAN | HENDERSON | CANON EMERITUS OF LINCOLN | BORN MAY 15TH 1891 | DIED 
OCT 2ND 

1962 | THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


1929-1944 
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Herbert Malkinson was born 1880 son of James J. Malkinson of Theddlethorpe, Lincs 
"station-master" and his wife Betsy. By 1911 he was a grocer and draper at Ludford 
Parva assisted by his wife who had been born there. In 1921 at the age of 41 he 
became a student at Lichfield Theological College. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained 
him deacon in 1923 and priest in 1924. He was a Curate at Clee St John, in charge of 
St Alban, from 1923 until 1929 when he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he 
remained in office until his death. He married 1908 in the Louth area to Lilian 
Minnie Elizabeth née Spalding c1880-1950. He died in 1944 probably at Winterton. 
where is a monument in his memory below. [CROCKFORD, CENSUS] 


(M.I., Winterton) In Memory of | HERBERT MALKINSON | Vicar of Winterton 1929 - 1944 | 
Grant Him O Lord eternal rest | And let light prepetual shine upon him | Given by his 
Parishioners 


1945-1948 


Ralph de Voil was born about 1906. He attended Mirfield College of the Resurrection 
and also Leeds University where he studied history and gained a B.A. degree in 1926. 
The Bishop of St Albans ordained him deacon (by proxy) in 1928 and priest in 1929. 
He served as a Curate at Oxhey, Hertfordshire from 1928 to 1931, in which year he 
became a missionary in the diocese of Melanesia returning to Scotland in 1937. He 
was Rector of Aberdeen St Paul 1937-9, then Rector of Clyerbank St Columba 1939-41 
and Vicar of Mickley in Yorkshire West Riding from 1941 to 1945. In 1945 he was 
appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in office until 1948 when he became 
Vicar of Castleton All Saints in Lancashire. In 1950 he emigrated, with his family, 
to Australia where he served in Queensland mainly in Brisbane. He married Evelyn Lee 
by whom he had at least four children: Christopher, Frances, Thomas and Ralph. He 
died about 1975. A notice of his theatrical activities follows: [CROCKFORD] 


. we have fond memories of Rev.(later Canon) Ralph de Voil. Of English heritage and 
strongly traditional motivation, scripturally and pastorally, he offered strong 
Support and a receptive ear to the needs and ambitions of the Society. He believed 
that Theatre should be used to compliment Church worship where possible, and our 
first presentation was "From Tragedy to Triumph" at his instigation. This led to the 
famous Morality Play, "Everyman" (he taking the role of Confession) and after the 
premiere at St Luke's, this was toured around many Anglican suburban churches, 
finally performing at St John's Cathedral. After his retirement he lived for some 
time at Tambourine, his last years at St John's Anglican Home at Toowong. [He was 
alive in 1973] [ST LUKE'S THEATRE SOCIETY BRISBANE NEWSLETER, INTERNET] 


1948-1950 


Leslie James Garrett. He attended Durham University where he was a scholar at 
Hatfield College. He studied history and gained his B.A. degree in 1933. In 1934 he 
was at Edinburgh Theological College. The Bishop of St Andrews ordained him deacon 
in 1934 and priest in 1937. He was a Curate at Dunfermline Holy Trinity 1936-8, next 
at Bucksburn in the county of Aberdeen 1938-9 and then moved to Kingsbury in 
Warwickshire wher he was again a Curate from 1943-5. During the latter part of the 
war, 1943-5, he was a Chaplain to the Forces. In 1948 he was appointed Vicar of 
Winterton where he remained in office until his appointment in 1950 as Vicar of 
Hardraw-cum-Lunds in Yorkshire North Riding. He had left office there by 1953 and is 
not subsequently mentioned in Crockford. (He might be the man of the same name born 
in 1912 in the Hartlepool area who died in 1997 in the Redcar and Cleveland area). 
[ CROCKFORD ] 


1951-1954 (see 1925-1929) 
Hamilton Dunstan Henderson (see 1925-1929) 
1955-1962 


Edmund Troup was born, Edmund Troupe, in 1896, son of Alexander Troupe of 
Spennymoor, Durhams coalminer and his wife Constance. By 1911 he was an apprentice 
shoemaker. From some time after 1911 he spelled his name Edmund Troup. He was 
awarded the Military Cross in 1918. He gained his B.A. degree in 1929 from 
University College, Durham. The Bishop of Liverpool ordained him deacon in 1929 and 
priest (by proxy) in 1930. His early clerical career was in Lancashire where he was 
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succesively Curate at Wigan St Michael & All Saints 1929-32, Vicar at Satterthwaite 
1932-6, and Vicar at Pemberton St John 1936-40. In 1940 he moved to Lincolnshire 
where he was Rector of Waltham 1940-8 and then Rector of Anderby-cum-Cumberworth 
1948-55. In 1955 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton where he remained in office 
until 1962. He married in 1930 in the Manchester Area to Constance A. Rogers. He 
died in 1965 in the Wisbech area. [CROCKFORD] 


1962-1982 


Antony "Tony" William James Burton was born in 1929. He attended Cambridge 
University where he was at Christs College. He gained his B.A. degree in 1952 and 
was awarded an M.A. in 1956. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon in 1954 and 
priest in 1955. He served as a Curate at Lincoln 1954-7 and Croydon 1957-62. In 1962 
he was appointed Vicar of Winterton. From 1970 he was also Vicar of Roxby. He 
vacated both offices when he became Vicar of Nettleham in 1982 serving there until 
his retirement in 1994. From 1999 he had permission to officiate in the diocese of 
Lincoln. He married in 1956 to Patricia J. Chapman. [CROCKFORD] 


1983-1990 


Brian Martin Dodds was born in 1937. In 1962 he qualified as an Associate at King's 
College, London. The Bishop of Newcastle ordained him deacon in 1963 and priest in 
1964. He was a Curate at Morpeth, Northumberland 1963-7 before moving to Georgetown 
in Guyana where he was a Curate at the cathedral 1967-9 and then Vicar of Morawhanna 
from 1969 to 1971. Returning to England he was successively Vicar of Willington 
1971-4, Team Vicar of Brayton in Yorkshire East Riding 1975-9 and Vicar of Gravelly 
Hill in Birmingham from 1979 to 1983. In 1983 he was appointed Vicar of Winterton, 
and from 1985 of Winterton Group where he remained in office until becoming Vicar of 
Gainsborough in 1990. In 1995-6 he also served as Vicar of Morton. In 1996 he 
vacated both livings to become Rector of Walesby. He retired in 2000 and in 2001 had 
permission to officiate in the diocese of Lincoln. [CROCKFORD] 


1991-2000 


David Edgar was born in 1959. He attended Newcastle University where he gained a 
B.A. degree in 1981. He was later at Lincoln Theological College and gained a B.Th. 
degree in 1986. He was ordained deacon in 1986 and priest in 1987. From 1986 until 
1991 he was a Curate at Wednesbury in Staffordshire. In 1991 he was appointed Vicar 
of Winterton Group where he remained in office until 2000 when he moved to Lincoln 
as Chaplain of North Lincolnshire College. He also (2014) holds posts at Lincoln St 
Swithin and All Saints. [CROCKFORD] 


2001-2014 
Alice Candida Nunn was born in 1952 in Middlesex. She attended Ripon College 
Cuddesdon in 1995 and was ordained deacon in 1997 and priest in 1998. She was a 
Curate at Margate in Kent from 1997 to 2001. In 2001 she was appointed Vicar of 
Winterton Group where she still serves (2014). [CROCKFORD] 
PART TWO: CHAPLAINS, CURATES AND OTHERS 
Curates were clergymen appointed to assist a Vicar or to act in his place, either 
because the vicar was non-resident, or because the office was vacant. Those acting 
in the place of the Vicar might be styled “acting Vicar" or "Priest in charge". 
Because Winterton is a small parish most resident Vicars seem to have managed 
without assistants. 
1377 


John Crake, Thomas Crake, Robert Crake, Peter Kyng, John Vassell are assessed to the 
Clerical Poll Tax (see Section Two) 


c1379 
Peter Kynge and John Sleght are Winterton chaplains (see Section Two). 


1417 
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In 1416 "John Kirkeby chaplain" appears in a Winterton deed. [LA WINTERTON PAR/8/1] 
1436 

Beatrice Franke becomes an anchoress (see Section Two). 
1519 


An unnamed chantry priest was old and blind and unable to serve the chantry. [LRS 33 
92] 


1526 
Unnamed Curate. In 1526 had a salary of £4/13/4. 


Roger Reynoldson. In 1526 had a salary of £4. Later styled "Chantry Chaplain" his 
salary had increased to £5 and in 1547 he was granted a pension of £5 which was paid 
until his death in 1552. 


In the sixth year of Edward VI [1552/3] we find Roger Reynoldson incumbent of a 
chantry founded in Winterton Church by John Ferreby and others. Reynoldson is 
reported as by no means a fit person to serve the cure. He was 60 years of age, and 
lived in a house known as "The Chantry", with an orchard adjoining called "Safferne 
Garth". [FOWLER 10] 


1614 


John Dunkyn was a schoolmaster at Winterton in 1614 and had most probably been 
ordained. 


1669 (Vicarage vacant) 


Edward Boteler was born about 1617 at Barnwell St Andrew, Northants probably son of 
Noel Boteler gentleman. He went to school at Oundle. From 1635 he attended Cambridge 
University where he was a pensioner at Magdalene College. He gained his B.A. degree 
in 1638 and was awarded an M.A. in 1642. The Bishop of Peterborough ordained him 
deacon in 1641 and priest in 1646. In 1650, having probably been presented by his 
father, he was appointed Rector of Winteringham, and remained in office until his 
death in 1670. He appears to have been suspended during the Commwealth. In 1660 he 
was appointed a Kings Chaplain. Two of his sermons were published “God’s goodnesse 
in crowning the King declared in a sermon in the church of Kingston upon Hull, on 
the happy day of the coronation of His Sacred Majesty Charls [sic] the Second, April 
23rd, 1661 and “No home but heaven” which was preached at the funerals[sic] of the 
right worshipful Lady Sybilla Anderson in the Church of Broughton on October 30th 
1661. In 1669 he was acting as Vicar of Winterton when he signed the bishop's 
transcripts "E. Boteler Vic. Locum Tenens ?p' Tempore". He married Elizabeth (likely 
17 Feb 1651 South Ferriby to Elizabeth Ledgar) and had a son Noel born at 
Winteringham in 1653. [CCEd, VENN, WINTERINGHAM WEBSITE] 


1671 (Vicarage vacant) 


Adam Lawson was born about 1611 probably son of Adam Lawson of Revesby and Roxby 
"gentleman". From 1628 he attended Cambridge University where he was a pensioner at 
St John's College. He gained his B.A. degree in 1632 and was awarded an M.A. in 
1635. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon and priest on the same day in 1636. 
He may have been in office at South Ferriby in 1643 and 1644 and at some time during 
the Commonwealth he appears to have become Vicar of Alkborough and Messingham and 
Curate at Whitton. In 1662 he subscribed. He seems to have been deprived at 
Messingham but continued in office at Alkborough until his death in 1688. In 1671 he 
was Priest in charge at Winterton and signed the Bishops Transcripts in March as 
"Adam Lawson min:". He married Ann by whom he had at least six children: Adam 
christened in 1640 at Middle Rasen, another Adam, and Ann and Elizabeth (probably 
twins) christened in 1643 and 1644 at South Ferriby and Matthew and Samuel, 
christened in 1654 and 1655 at Alkborough. [CCEd, VENN] 


1681-71697 (Vicarage vacant) 
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Francis Turpin was born about 1657 in Lincolnshire. From 1677 he attended Cambridge 
University where he was a sizar at Clare College. He gained his B.A. degree in 1682. 
The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon in 1681 and priest in 1684. On 26 Sep 1681 
he was licensed as Curate of Winterton. He may have remained Priest in Charge at 
Winterton until a new Vicar was appointed in 1697. He was appointed Vicar of 
Alkborough in 1688, Vicar of Messingham in 1700 and Vicar of Bottesford in 1708. It 
is unclear whether he held some of these offices in plurality. He married Abigail by 
whom he had ten children: Ann, Robert, Francis, Abigail, William, Ann and Bloome, 
all christened at Winterton between 1688 and 1698, and John, Benjamin and George, 
christened at Messingham between 1701 and 1704. He died in 1728. Of his sons, 
Robert, William and Bloome all moved to Glamorganshire where they were styled 
"gentlemen". They are all buried in that county. [CCEd, VENN, internet’ for 
Glamorganshire] 


1707-1714 (Vicarage vacant) 


Lowde Banks (see above) was licensed Curate at Winterton in 1713. He was appointed 
Vicar the following year. 


21715 (? Vicar non-resident) 


John Holland was born about 1676 at Epworth probably son of Thomas Holland. From 
1692 he attended Cambridge University where he was a sizar at Clare College. He 
gained his B.A. degree in 1696. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon and priest 
on the same day in 1703. He was that year Curate at Appleby and from about 1705 
until 1727 Vicar of Appleby. He was Priest in charge at Winterton about 1715 when he 
Signed the bishops transcripts as "John Holland Curt." In 1727 he was appointed 
Rector of Panton, Lincs where he served until his death about 1737. He married 24 
Jan 1703 at Scawby to Mildred Banks by whom he had at least four children: Mildred, 
John, Richard & Elizabeth, all christened at Appleby between 1707 and 1718. [CCEd, 
VENN] 


21716 (? Vicar non-resident) 


James Cooke was born about 1675 son of William Cooke of Frolesworth, Leics pauper. 
From 1691 he attended Oxford University where he was at Lincoln College. He gained 
his B.A. degree in 1694 and was awarded an M.A. in 1698. The Bishop of Lincoln 
ordained him deacon in 1697 and priest in 1701. He was a Curate at Blyborough and 
from 1708-1714 Vicar of Redbourne. In some of those years he was also Headmaster of 
Brigg School”. In 1714 he was appointed Vicar of Roxby-cum-Risby where he remained 
in office until his death about 1727. He was Priest in charge at Winterton about 
1716 when he signed the bishops transcripts as "Ja: Cooke Cur.". [CCEd, FOSTER] 


1750 (? Vicar non-resident) 


William Holgate was born about 1711 at Normanby son of William Holgate (Rector of 
Bigby, Lincs) c1676-1746. He went to school at Brigg under Mr Waterworth. From 1730 
he attended Cambridge University where he was a sizar at St John's College. He 
gained his B.A. degree in 1734. The Bishop of Lincoln ordained him deacon and then 
priest in 1734. He was succesively Curate at Flixborough, Heckington & Great Hale, 
and Scredington. In 1743 he was appointed Vicar of Roxby-cum-Risby where he remained 
in office until his death about 1779. As Priest in charge of Winterton he signed the 
Bishops Transcripts as "William Holgate Curate" in Mar 1750. 


1781-1786 (Vicar non-resident) 


John Gilby was born about 1757 son of William Gilby of Winterton, Lincs gentleman. 
From 1775 he attended Oxford University where he was at University College. He 
gained his B.A. degree in 1779 and B.C.L. in 1796. The Bishop of Hereford ordained 
him deacon in 1779 and the Bishop of York priest (by proxy) in 1781. In 1780 he was 
Curate of Church Pyon, Herefs. About 1781 to 1786 as Priest in charge of Winterton 
he signed the bishop's transcripts. From 1781 to 1790 he was Rector of Hinderwell, 
Yorks North Riding and from 1790 until his death Rector of Barmston (& Perpetual 
Curate of Ulrome), Yorks East Riding. He served as a Justice of the Peace for both 
the East and North Ridings. He married first 4 Jun 1783 at Houghton-le-Spring, 
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Durhams to Mary Robinson, daughter of Marshall Robinson of Yarm, Yorks Esquire, by 
whom he had at least six children: John, Mary Anne, William Robinson, Mary, Sarah & 
William Hall, all born or christened at Winterton between 1784 and 1793. He married 
second 2 Mar 1797 at Beverley St Mary to Eliza, widow of Richard Hill of Thornton, 
Yorks North Riding Esquire. His death on 26 Jun 1829 is noticed in "The Gentleman's 
Magazine" below. He was buried at Winterton where are wall monuments, to him and his 
first wife, below. [CCEd, FOSTER] 


Mary Gilby, wife of the Rev John Gilby LLB, Rector of Barmston in the County of York, 
and daughter of Marshall Robinson late of Yarm in the said county Esqr; died on the 
24th of Octr 1795 aged 39 years. Reader if thou aspir oft after goodness, more than 
greatness, contemplate with sympathy a token of sincere gratitude, which an 
affectionate husband pays to the memory of her: who, from the purity of her religious 
principles, was, in domestick life, a pattern of unaffected tenderness, and, in 
social, of unassembled benignity. 


NEAR THIS MONUMENT LIE INTERRED THE REMAINS OF THE REVEREND JOHN GILBY LLB, RECTOR OF 
BARMSTON IN THE COUNTY OF YORK AND ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S JUSTICES OF THE PEACE FOR THE 
EAST AND NORTH RIDINGS OF THAT COUNTY. BY HIS FIRST WIFE, MARY, THE DAUGHTER OF 
MARSHALL ROBINSON OF YARM IN THE COUNTY OF YORK ESQUIRE, HE LEFT ISSUE SURVIVING HIM: 
THE REVEREND W. R. GILBY, VICAR OF ST MARY'S, BEVERLEY; MARY, THE WIFE OF LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL BERESFORD; SARAH, THE WIFE OF MAJOR HUTTON. BY HIS SECOND WIFE ELIZA, THE 
RELICT OF RICHARD HILL ESQUIRE OF THORNTON IN THE NORTH RIDING OF THE COUNTY OF YORK, 
HE HAD NO ISSUE. A KIND MASTER, A ZEALOUS AND ACTIVE FRIEND, AN AFFECTIONATE PARENT 
AND HUSBAND, OF UNEXAMPLED PROBITY AND INTEGRITY. ABLE, CONSCIENTIOUS AND DILIGENT IN 
THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS DUTIES, AS AN INDIVIDUAL, A MAGISTRATE, A CHRISTIAN AND A 
MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL, HE LIVED RESPECTED AND DIED REGRETTED BY ALL WITHIN THE 
INFLUENCE OF HIS EXERTIONS. JUNE 26TH 1829 AGED 72 YEARS. 


(1829) June 26 At his son-in-law's, Richard Hill, Esq. at Thornton, of apoplexy, aged 
72 the Rev. John Gilby, Rector of Barmton, Yorkshire, and a magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant for the East Riding. He was of University coll. Oxford B.C.L. 1794 and was 
presented to Barmston in 1790 by Sir F. Boynton, Bart. 


1787-1788 (Vicar non-resident) 


Birkett Forrest was probably born in 1761 son of Robert Forrest of Troutbeck, 
Westmorland husbandman and his wife Agnes née Birkett. He did not have a degree. The 
Bishop of York ordained him deacon (by proxy) in 1784 and priest in 1785. He was a 
Curate at Airmyn and Hook, Yorks West Riding in 1784. In 1787 and 1788 he was Priest 
in charge at Winterton and signed the Bishops Transcripts in Mar 1788. He is not 
known to have married and died in 1792 at Weaverthorpe, Yorks. [CCEd] 


1790-1800 (Vicar non-resident) 


Samuel Winship was probably born about 1763. He did not have a degree. The Bishop of 
York ordained him deacon (by proxy) in 1787. About 1790 to 1800 he was Priest in 
charge at Winterton and signed the Bishops Transcripts in several years. He married 
18 Oct 1791 at Winterton to Ann Dent and by her had at least five children: Hannah, 
Samuel, Ann, John and William, all christened at Winterton between 1792 and 1798. 
[CCEd] 

1998 


Mrs. Jennifer Jane Whitehead 1945-.... was an assistant to the Winterton Group from 
1998 until about 2008. 


SECTION FOUR: NOTABLE WINTERTONIANS 
Notices of other residents can be found in other sections. 


Beaumont Family. Pedigree Four shows the main descents of the Beaumont 
family based on the account in THE COMPLETE PEERAGE. 


Darcy family. A good account of the Darcy family is given in THE COMPLETE 
PEERAGE which corrects much that Pryme records. Pedigree Two shows a chart of the 
family. Below is a precis of the main descent. 


Norman Darcy 1062-p1115, the Domesday tenant, is said to have held 33 manors. His 
son, Robert Darcy 1091-1163 founded Nocton Priory about 1140. He was followed by a 
son Thomas Darcy 1118-.... , father of another Thomas Darcy 1143- 1180 (said by 
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Pryme to have died 1175/6), father of a third Thomas Darcy c1168-1206. This last 
Thomas's son was Norman Darcy c1190-.... who took arms against the King and had his 
lands confiscated and given to Sir Peter de Warcop. His lands were later restored. 
He was father of Sir Philip Darcy c1211-a1264 who served in the French wars. His 
son was Sir Norman Darcy c1236-a1296 who also took arms against the King but was 
pardoned and later served in various wars. Pryme says " ... in his Declineing 
years, he gave the Church & Tyths of Winterton to the Prior and Convent of Malton, 
who allow'd the Vicar there serveing God the sum of 4 Marks yearly for his 
Stipend,". This appears to be incorrect. Norman's son was Philip Darcy 1st Baron 
Darcy c1259-a1333 who with his son Norman Darcy 2nd Baron Darcy c1295-1340 was in 
March 1332 taken prisoner at the Battle of Boroughbridge and attainted. In April 
they were released into the hands of Philip's brothers Robert and John and his 
cousin John Darcy (later to become 1st Baron Darcy). On the death of Norman's son 
Philip Darcy 3rd Baron Darcy c1331-a1350 his immediate heirs were his sisters 
Julianna wife of Sir Philip de Limbury and Agnes wife of Sir Roger de Pedwardine. 
However his great uncles Robert Darcy of Great Sturton and John Darcy of Coningsby 
Park had already been granted some of the family estates. His grandfather's cousin 
John Darcy 1st Baron Darcy (of a different creation) c1273-1347 is often confused 
with John Darcy of Coningsby Park. 


William Fowler of Winterton architect and artist 1761-1832. He was the 
eldest son of Joseph Fowler of Winterton 1734-1822 and his wife Mary née Tomlinson. 
In 1790 he married Rebecca Hill and had five children of whom only the oldest son 
Joseph and the youngest daughter Mary Ann survived into full adulthood. He achieved 
some considerable success as an illustrator and engraver of antiquarian and 
archaeological subjects being received by the Queen at Windsor and by Sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford. In 1809 his prints were issued in a three volume set. His son 
Joseph Fowler 1791-1882 was also an architect and had six children by his wife 
Elizabeth. The eldest of these children was Joseph Thomas Fowler 1833-1924 who first 
studied medicine and later Hebrew. He gained a B.A. in 1861, was ordained a priest 
in 1863 and became a Fellow of The Society of Antiquaries in 1867. During a long 
career he wrote and edited an impressive number of scholarly publications mostly of 
medieval interest. His NOTES ON ALL SAINTS', WINTERTON (1888) is reproduced in 
Appendix C. His brother William Fowler 1835-1912 was a noted naturalist whilst his 
sister Elizabeth Fowler 1841-1910 was the anonymous author of "BETWEEN TRENT AND 
ANCHOLME In and around an old-fashioned garden" published by Jackson and Sons of 
Brigg in 1908. When William Fowler died in 1832 his estate was valued at £200 whilst 
the value of his grandson Joseph Thomas Fowler's estate was over £17,000. Below are 
some memorials*® of the family: 


IN MEMORY OF REBECCA FOWLER WHO DIED JULY 8TH 1814 AGED 21 YEARS 


IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM FOWLER WHO DIED NOVEMBER THE 8TH 1815 AGED 20 YEARS AND OF 
JAMES FOWLER WHO DIED FEBRUARY THE 16TH 1816 AGED 17 YEARS 


IN MEMORY OF REBECCA FOWLER WHO DIED AUG 29TH 1820 AGED 63 YEARS AND OF HER HUSBAND 
WILLIAM FOWLER WHO DIED SEP 22ND 1832 AGED 71 YEARS THESE TENDER AND INDULGENT 
PARENTS WERE ONLY SURVIVED BY THE ELDEST AND THE YOUNGEST OF THEIR FIVE CHILDREN 


ELIZABETH WIFE OF JOSEPH FOWLER ENTERED INTO REST NOVEMBER XVIII MDCCCLXXIV AGED 
LXXII YEARS AND JOSEPH FOWLER ON PALM SUNDAY MDCCCLXXXII AGED XC YEARS 


JOHN FOWLER OF QUEENS COLLEGE OXFORD DIED APRIL -- MDCCCLXVII AGED -- YEARS 


This window was designated and given by Joseph Fowler in A.D. 1875 in memory of his 
great-grandparents Joseph and Mary, his grandparents, Joseph and Mary, his parents 
William and Rebecca, his wife Elizabeth and his son John, all of whom are buried in 
this church yard. DOMINE, refugium factus es nobis, a generatione, in generationem 
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Gering family. Richard Gering of Winterton notary c1498-p1552 is said to be 
a "a son out of the house of Garnstone in Hereford". After the Dissolution he had a 
lease on Winterton tithes and glebe. It is the arms "Gules two bars or each charged 
with three mascles of the field on a canton sable a leopard's head or" of his son 
Peter Gering c1528-?159? with the date 159- that can be found in the church (above). 
His son Alexander Gering of Winterton, Lincs cl1560-.... had a large family all 
christened at Winterton. Alexander's son Peter Gering is said to have sold his 
estates in Winterton to Sir Henry Saville of Methley, Yorks Knight in 1624. 
Pedigrees of the family appear in the VISITATION OF LINCOLNSHIRE 1562-4 and 
LINCOLNSHIRE PEDIGREES page 398. 


William Gilby of Winterton c1722-1762 married about 1756 Ann Green (1738-1783) 
daughter and heir of John Green and his wife Sarah Dunkin daughter and eventual heir 
of Michael Dunkin of Winterton, Lincs c1641-1711. Their son and heir John Gilby 
1757-1829 inherited a large fortune. He has an entry in Section Three. Two 
gravestones” record these members of the family: 


In Memory of William Gilby Gent. of Winterton. Who departed this life the 29th of 
November in the year of our Lord 1762. Aged 40 years. Also of Dunkin Green Gilby 
his son who departed this life on the 21st day of Feb 1780 in the 19th year of his 
age 


Also to the memory of William Gilby of this parish Gent. and Ann his wife, daughter 
of the aforementioned John and Sarah Green. The former died Nov 29th 1762 aged 40 
years. The latter, afterwards the wife of John Lawrence of Roxby Gent., died Jan 
10th 1783 aged 44 years. 


Lyon Haytfield Esquire is the first parishioner to be named in the 1456 
deed between Malton Priory and Winterton. About 1515/26 Anthony Hatfield or 
Haytfeld of London citizen and mercer is said*® to have owed £80 to John Hatfield or 
Haytfeld of Winterton gentleman deceased. No further record has been found of this 
once prominent Winterton family. 


William Marris of Winterton surgeon ?1746-.... was very likely the son of 

Thomas Marris of Barton-upon-Humber and his wife Elizabeth née Ostler. In 1790 he 
won £10,000 in a Lottery and apparently spent much of it on building and improving 
houses in Winterton. By his wife Charlotte Wigelsworth he had at least five children 
the youngest of whom was named William born in 1779. This might be that William 
Marris who is listed in the Winterton Poll Books in 1832 and 1835 as an innkeeper 
with rental lands, in 1841 as a gentleman freeholder and in 1852 as a farmer and 
freeholder. He also appears in the 1841 census as a spirit dealer and in the 1851 
census as "aged 69, born Tealby, farmer of 40 acres with one labourer". He may then 
be a different man. It would be interesting to discover what happened to the 
£10,000. Perhaps Marris acted as an intermediary for a group of investors (or, 
gamblers). 


Morley family. William Morley was Vicar of Winterton from 1541 to 1567 (see 
Section Three). He was likely a brother of John Morley of Winterton, Lincs draper 
c1500-?1578 who was a churchwarden. John made his will in 1577 and mentions his sons 
Peter and Richard. Richard had two sons Peter and Alexander. Alexander had two sons 
John and Peter. Of these John Morley of Winterton, Lincs 1603-?1644 also made a will 
in which he makes reference to his windmill. His daughter Ann married John Neville 
(below). 


(7 Oct 1577) John Morley of Winterton ... yeoman ... to be buried within the 
parish church of Winterton ... Item towardes the repaire of the parishe churche of 
Wynterton ... six shillings and eight pence. Item I give and bequeath twentie 
shillings to be delte amongst the poore folkes of Wynterton .. Dorathie my wife 
shall have ... one messuage nowe in the tenure of my sonne in lawe William 
Snowdon ... Jane my daughter now wife of the saide William Snowdon ... Anne my 
daughter nowe wife of John Hollande ... Elizabeth my daughter nowe wife of Henry 
Ashewyn ..... to Peter Morley my sonne ... to Richarde Morley my sonne one tenement 
in Barton uppon Humber (Proved 14 Feb 1577.8) 
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(30 Dec 1642) ... I John Morley of Winterton ... gentleman ... buried within the 
chauncell of Winterton as near to my faither deceased as cann be. If it cannot be 
obteyned then as near to my mother as cann be. Item I give to the poore of 
Winterton twentie shillings, to be distributed at my buriall. Item I give to Anna 
Morley my daughter the yearle rents of one oxgang & a half of land called Roach 
land ... & certain odd landes being baronie ... uncle George Oliver of Gunhouse and 
John Oliver his sonne ... Ellin Morley my wyfe ... Item I give unto Alexander 
Morley my sonne and his heers ... my wynde mill in the feild of Winterton 
Alexander Moreley, his grandfather decased ... Item whereas my faither Uncle Peter 
Morley gave a legacy of twentie shillings to be paid to the poore ferth of his land 
in Winterton ... Proved April 20, 1644. 


John Nevile of Winterton, Lincs c1636-...., second son of John Nevile of 
Faldingworth 1605-...., married first Ann dau of John Morley of Winterton but had no 
children by her. He married second in 1661 to Epham” Gravenor of Messingham. By her 
he had a son John Nevile of Winterton, Lincs gentleman 1662-1701 who was a Coroner 
for the Winterton district. In his will he left an annual payment of twenty 
shillings to the poor of Winterton. He married twice. His son John Nevile of Ashby 
in Bottesford, Lincs 1699-1736 had no children and his Winterton lands seem to have 
eventually gone to his nephew John Bristow (son of his sister Epham). 


John Nevile of Winterton gent, 10 Dec, 1701. [Stow, 1700-4, origl.] To be decently 
buried. Eldest dau. Epham £100 at 21. Daurs. Jane and Mary land called Roches at 
21. Joseph Girdle the house he dwells in for life. Poor of W. 20/- yearly. Res. to 
wife Jane extrix. Proved 11 May, 1702. Signed. Fancy seal. [NOTES.VIS.1634 243] 


John Nevill of Ashby gent., 2 July, 1733. [Stow, 1732-7, fo. 160, origl.] Lands in 
Winterton to sisters Jane N. and Mary N. Half sister Bristow £15 and her son John 
B. £5. Bror. Wm. Clarke £5. Res. to sisters Jane and Mary extrixes. Wits., Thos. 
Johnson, Mary J., and Eliz. Blaydes. Signed. Seal, a dog. Proved 2 June 1736 by 
extrixes. [NOTES.VIS.1634 243] 


Mary Nevile of Ashby spr. [Stow, 1759-65, original.] Lands at Winterton to sister 
Effam Bristow for life ; remr. to her son John Bristow : if he die without issue, 
to my brother Wm. Clarke. Res. to sd. brother, exor. Signed. Plain seal. Wits., 
Eliz. Roberts, Sarah X Roberts, and Edmd Laughton. Pd. 25 Sept. 1759 by exor. 
[NOTES.VIS.1634 243] 


William Place is mentioned in a deed of 1600*° and entries in the parish 
register show several possible children of his christened from 1572 to 1595. Thomas 
Place, perhaps William's son, was a churchwarden in 1618. 

Thomas Place "gentleman" 71622-1691 was likely son or nephew of the last 
Thomas. He is credited for effecting serious repairs to the church in the 1660s and 
was also responsible for leading the protests against Monson's drainage schemes. He 
probably did not marry and was buried at Winterton on 23 July 1691. 

Thomas Place "gentleman" 1649-1720 was likely nephew of the last Thomas and 
it is he who must have requested Abraham Pryme to write his short history of 
Winterton. He also does not appear to have married and was buried at Winterton on 18 
July 1720. Thomas's heir was his brother, William Place 1653-1728, who had three 
sons, Thomas, William and John. These brothers were involved in litigation? with the 
Stovin family who are said to have held a mortgage on the Place estate which being 
unredeeemed fell to them. The eldest of the brothers Thomas Place 1693-... paid for 
a bell in 1734." 

The Place family are said to have built "Winterton Old Hall". 

* 


John Rudd of Winterton, Lincs c1430- 
1504 was a Merchant of the Staple at 
Calais and is said by Pryme to have 
founded a chantry at Winterton for 


Epham is a shortened form of Euphem § 
See Section Five under Charities. 
49 LA WINTERTON PAR/8/9 
50 PRO C 11/1840/29&32 
"Ex Dono Thomas Place Gen." [WCWeb/Church Bells] 
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the perpetual good of his soul. He married twice, first to one Joan, and then to 
Elizabeth daughter of Richard Portington of Sawcliffe. His will proved at Canterbury 
in 1505 has not been examined. He was succeded by a son Richard, a grandson John and 
a great grandson William, the last of whom appears to have been living in Winterton 
in 1582°*. John Rudd and his two wives are commemorated by a brass in the floor of 
the chancel which has been in poor condition for many years (see photo). The 
original inscription? may have read: 


t Pray for the soullys of John Rudd marchand of the 
stapull at Callis, & of Joan & Elizabeth his wives, which 
john deceased the xx day of december in the yeare of oure 
lorde M ccccc iiij on whose soull' ihu haue m'cy amé 


Savile family. Sir Henry Savile of Methley Hall, Yorks 1st Baronet 
c1579-1632, who is said to have purchased the Winterton estates of Peter Gering, 
having no surviving children was succeded by his brother John Savile of Methley 
Hall, Yorks Esquire c1590-1651. His heir was his son John Savile 1644-.... who was 
succeded by his son John Savile of Methley Hall, Yorks Esquire c1674-1717. This John 
died in a tragic accident (see below) and was succeded by his brother Charles Savile 
1676-1741 who was father of John Savile 1st Earl of Mexborough [I.] 1719-1778. See 
Section Two. 


John Savile drowned in a draw-well in the court of the White Bear, at Wakefield. It 
was left uncovered, and he fell into it on a dark night. There were several 
gentlemen at the inn, one of whom, William Watson, swung down by the rope in the 
hope of saving Mr. Savile. Both got into the bucket, but while they were ascending, 
the rope broke, and they were drowned. [INTERNET] 


SECTION FIVE: MISCELLANEA 
Charities 


Between 1819 and 1837 Commissioners examined the charities in Lincolnshire and their 
report, published in 1890, identifies the following five charities: 


[Beck's] Richard Beck, of Barton-upon-Humber, surgeon, by Will, dated 8th October, 
1728, charged his water-mill and lands in Barrow with the annual payment of £3/3/0 
for teaching 10 poor children of Winterton reading, writing, and arithmetic. He 
also charged the same property with the further payment of £2 per annum, to be 
given, to such poor persons of Winterton as were sick and lame. The estate at 
Barrow, by the will of Mrs. M. George, became vested in trustees for certain 
charitable purposes at Barton, subject, of course, to the above out-rents, which 
are regularly paid to the parish officers of Winterton by Robert Brown, esq., 
treasurer to the said trusts. The £3/3/0 is paid to a widow woman who keeps a 
dame's school, and the £2, commonly called "the Dole", is given to the poor; a 
preference being shown to such as are sick and lame. 


[Church Estate] About 2A. 3R. OP. of meadow land, situate at Winterton, is let by 
the churchwardens, and the proceeds applied towards the repairs of the church. This 
was last year let for £10/5/0 subject to certain deductions for drainage-tax, and 
other outgoings. 


[Goodchild's] Mary Goodchild, by Will, dated about the year 1820, charged some 
property at Winterton with the annual payment of £5, to be given to the poor in 
bread. This was paid for some few years after her decease, but on the estate being 
sold, the purchaser discovered that the devise was void by the statute of mortmain, 
and declined to pay the same any longer. 


[Nevile's] There is out-rent of 20/0, issuing from a farm at Winterton, now the 
property of the Rev. William Gilby, of Beverley; his tenant, Mr. Bust, distributes 
this sum to poor people at his discretion. It cannot be ascertained whether this 
was given by will or deed, nor is the date of the benefaction known”. 


52 For a pedigree see LINCOLNSHIRE PEDIGREES 837. 
53 Three accounts are given of Rudd's brass in PRYME 19, ANDREW 39 AND FOWLER 41. It was 
already defective in Pryme's time and the above seems the best reading. 


54 THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS ... CHARITIES ... THE COUNTY OF LINCOLN 1819-1837 P.S. 
King (1890) Pages 486-7 
55 In fact it was given by will by John Nevile 1662-1701 (see Section Four). 
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[Studley's] Richard Studley, by Will, dated April 12th, 1808, gave to the minister 
and churchwardens Studley's Gift, of Winterton the sum of £30 upon trust, to place 
the same out at interest, and to apply the yearly income as follows:— 20/0 to be 
paid yearly to the schoolmaster for teaching two poor boys, to be chosen by the 
minister, reading, writing, and arithmetic; and the remaining 10/0 to be expended 
in the purchase of 10 twelvepenny loaves, to be given to 10 poor widows on 
Christmas-day. This sum was received from his executors and placed in the Barton 
bank, which failed in 1813; the dividends, amounting to £8 or £9 were by some 
accident paid to one Mrs. Goodchild, since dead, and there appears no chance of 
recovering the same. 


Drainage 


A substantial part of the eastern end of Winterton lies in the natural 
flood-plain of the river Ancholme [NOTE ONE, below]. High tides flowing up the 
Humber from the North Sea and thence up the Ancholme from South Ferriby posed a 
substantial danger. It is said that parts of the Ancholme were subjected to drainage 
schemes as far back as the 13th century. 


In the period 1635/9 Sir John Monson of South Carlton, Lincs 2nd Baronet 
1599-1683% undertook major new drainage works: 


In 1635, in view of the necessity of reclaiming and draining the low-lying lands by 
the banks of the River Ancholme in Lincolnshire, the commissioners for the fens 
endeavoured to negotiate with ‘some foreign undertakers’ for the carrying out of 
the works, but failed to come to terms. Thereupon Monson offered himself as 
undertaker, ‘out of a noble desire to serve his country’, and his services were 
accepted. The drainage was completed to the satisfaction of the commissioners on 19 
February 1639, and 5827 acres of the reclaimed land were allotted to Monson on 4 
March, in accordance with a previous arrangement. Complaints and dissatisfaction, 
however, had arisen in the meantime among the neighbouring landlords. In 1639 the 
ditches and sluice gates came under attack, the riotous resumption of common rights 
in the Ancholme Fen being winked at subsequently by parliamentarians with little 
patience for court-backed projectors such as Monson. [ODNB, John Monson] 


Adjoining upon this Parish of Winterton, & part of the same, is a great Level 
expended near 20 miles Lenth, call'd the Level of Ank, commonly Ankholm, from the 
River of that name that runs through the same. These being of little use & almost 
constantly drownded, were, in 163-, by the neighbouring gentlemen of the Country, 
undertaken to be drain'd & kept dry, for which they were to have one 3d part to 
them, their Heirs and assigns, for ever. After a few years they happily effected 
this great work by cutting of broad Drains through the same, almost the whole 
length thereof, into the Humber, upon the chief of which they built a very great & 
extraordinary Sluce of Squared Stone & arched work, which cost 3900£ building. It 
had 24 Doors, each so weighty that it would have Loaded a Cart. The Foundation of 
all were layd upon 39 waggon Load of the best Trees that could be got in Broughton 
and Thornholm Woods. But that which, perhaps, brought a curse upon all, and hath 
involved not onely the country but also the undertakers in great Troubles, to the 
utter neglect of the Drainage and the great Decay of the sayd sluce, was the 
pulling down of Butterwick Chappel to build the same on. [PRYME 20] 


On the 1770 and 1772 Inclosure maps is a piece of land variously called” 
"Gentle Men's Carrs" in 1788, Gentleman's Carrs in 1822, and Gentlemans Carrs in 
1841. This land had already been enclosed and might be the land awarded to the land 
drainers of 1635/9. 


These works appear to have disadvantaged the lower land at Winterton and 
from 1639, and on through the civil war, until the 1660s a number of inhabitants 
were involved in acts of civil disobedience. 


During the civil wars Monson's drainage works were injured and neglected. On his 
petition to parliament in December 1654 the business was referred to the committee 
for the fens, without result, but he petitioned the convention in November 1660, 
and the Cavalier Parliament on 14 May 1661, whereafter, despite the opposition of 
two of the fen towns—Winterton and Bishop Norton—a bill confirming Monson's former 
privileges was passed by both houses in March 1662 and received royal assent in 


56 see article on him in ODNB. 


57 EPNS (Lincs 6) 
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May. Having claimed losses totalling £30,000, and having been promised a peerage 
(possibly now denied him because of his younger brother William's complicity in the 
regicide), parliamentary confirmation of his Ancholme interest was the very least 
he might have hoped for. [ODNB, John Monson] 


Thomas Place similarly took the lead on 29 December [?1661] when more than a 
hundred townsmen constructed a dam to block a new drain in Winterton and the drain 
was blocked again on the following 9 March [71662], but this time by only two 
Winterton ... following October workmen employed on the banks of the old river 
were interrupted by several commoners led by Thomas Place who, acting as the 
commoner's solicitor, took a note of their names and threatened to sue them for 
working there and, when that did not suffice, pelted them with clods of earth and 
threatened to bring fellow ... [Lindley, 228] 


Loud complaints immediately arose from some of the affected villages that the 
scheme adversely affected the old drainage patterns and so worsened the quality of 
their lands, complaints which seem to have been warranted. In 1662 Monson's workmen 
were abused and threatened by the men of Winterton, and the cargraves, communal 
officers responsible for the village's drainage works, were accused of building 
banks which interrupted Monson's large scheme. Yet despite these mutterings the 
issue was fought out, not in the fields of Winterton, but in the courts at 
Westminster. ... [in 1666] The Villagers of Winterton complained that the Ancholme 
Level project had harmed their lands, and a group of local gentlemen were empowered 
to investigate their claim. A minority report backed Winterton; there was clear 
evidence that the lands were flooded by Sir John Monson's works and land values had 
fallen sharply. The majority opinion favoured Monson. The 1661 legislation had 
categorically asserted that Winterton's lands had been subject to flooding and were 
improved by Monson's operations: this statement, "admitted by the Act of Parliament 
itself", was irrefutable. [Fletcher quoting Lindley and Lincolnshire RO, Monson 
7/17/46; 7/18/5; PRO, E 134 17 Charles II, Easter 14; E 178/6301 (The Report of 
Molineux Disney, et al.)] 


In 1766, landowners in the Ancholme flood-plain called in Thomas Yeoman to 
survey the river who pointed amongst other matters to the decay of Ferriby Sluice. A 
1767 Act of Parliament authorised works towards "the more effectual draining the 
Lands lying in the Level of Ancholme" and making the river navigable as high as 
Bishopbridge, to be financed by a land tax and the imposition of tolls on goods 
carried. It became an important route for transporting cargo from the rural 
communities to the industrial towns ...%* 


In a further Act of 1825 Sir John Rennie proposed the New River Ancholme 
Drainage Scheme, by which the navigation, or New River Ancholme, was straightened, 
widened and deepened, existing small bridges with many arches were replaced by 
Single-span structures, and the locks at Ferriby Sluice were enlarged. Horkstow 
Bridge [NOTE TWO, below], completed in 1836, was part of this project. 


A new sluice was built at Ferriby about thirty years ago [c1833]. The contractor 
who demolished the old one told the editor's father that he discovered in the 
foundations many moulded stones that had evidently once formed parts of some Gothic 
building. [PRYME 20, foonote by Peacock] 


NOTE ONE: The river Ancholme rises south of Bishopbridge (west of Market Rasen) and passes 
through Brigg before flowing north into the Humber at South Ferriby. About 17 miles are 
navigable. North of Bishopbridge, where the River Rase joins the Ancholme, the river runs in 
two intertwining channels. In the town of Brigg, the river splits into two, the ‘Old River 
Ancholme', which maintains its natural course through the centre of the town, and the man-made 
'New River Ancholme' which flows almost straight through some of the former industrial areas 
of the town. In its natural post-glacial state, the river's valley was flat-bottomed, for it 
had formed the bed of the glacial Lake Ancholme, on an outwash delta as the ice retreated, and 
consequently fenny. As early as the 13th century local landowners paid subscriptions for work 
to be undertaken with the aim of facilitating navigation and land drainage. In 1635, Owersby- 
based local landowner, Sir John Monson drained the Ancholme valley by cutting a straight new 
channel making two rivers at Brigg, which made the town less vulnerable to flooding. In 1766, 
landowners in the Ancholme floodplain called in Thomas Yeoman to survey the river. He pointed 
to the decay of Ferriby Sluice and an Act for navigation was passed in 1767, leading to a new 
sluice and lock at Ferriby in 1769. It became an important route for transporting cargo from 
the rural communities to the industrial towns and the navigation was improved in the 1820s by 
Sir John Rennie. In the 19th century, a passenger packet boat ran from Brigg to South Ferriby 
and connected with a steamer to Hull. [WIKIPEDIA] 


58 WIKIPEDIA (River Ancholme and Horkstow Bridge) 
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NOTE TWO: Horkstow Bridge, the only suspension bridge designed by Rennie, is one of several 
bridges built as part of that project. The ironwork was supplied by Messrs John and Edward 
Walker of Gospel Oak Ironworks, Tipton, Staffordshire, and the bridge was completed in 1836 
under the supervision of site engineer Adam Smith. At each end of the bridge are rusticated 
stone piers in the form of 6.5 m (21 ft) towers which form archways above the road. The single 
span measures 42.6 m (140 ft) from centre to centre of the masonry towers and the entrance to 
the bridge deck through the archways is 3.5 m (11 ft) wide. The deck is 4.3 m (14 ft) wide 
between the rails, surfaced with wooden planks, supported by timber crossbeams suspended from 
double wrought-iron chains, and is distinctly arched. At normal water levels there is 4.7 m 
(15 ft 5 in) clearance beneath the bridge. It is about 1.1 miles (1.8 km) upstream from 
Ferriby Sluice and links the villages of Horkstow, east of the river, and Winterton on the 
west. A ferry had previously connected the villages, and it is believed a bridge had occupied 
the site from the 18th century, providing access to the brick-making kilns located on the 
Winterton side. Horkstow is one of "only a handful" of early suspension bridges in Britain to 
remain as originally designed, but it has not survived completely unscathed. In 1979, repairs 
were needed after the tractor unit of a 23-ton articulated lorry fell through into the river, 
destroying a quarter of the bridge deck and damaging the attached suspension rods, though the 
rest of the structure remained intact. In the 1990s, the bridge was strengthened — the deck 
relaid using a tropical hardwood timber to support a 5 ton load and the underground parts of 
the suspension chains replaced with high-tensile bars — while retaining its appearance and 
functionality. The works earned engineers C Spencer Ltd a commendation in the 1999 Institution 
of Civil Engineers Historic Bridge Awards. [WIKIPEDIA] The bridge was temporarily closed in 
2013 when a fire caused some damage. [RSW] 


Fairs and Markets 


In 1334 King Edward III granted to his brother John the right to hold a 
weekly market on Thursdays at Winterton as also two week-long fairs in the Spring 
and Autumn every year. 


(28 Feb 1333.4) Grant to John, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, and his heirs 
of a weekly market on Thursday at their manor of Wyntrington, co. Lincoln; and of 
two yearly fairs there, one on the vigil [30 April] and the feast of St Philip and 
St James and the six days following, and one on the vigil [31 Oct] and feast of All 
Saints and the six days following ... [CCR IV 306] 


No further account has been found of fairs and markets until the early 
19C. Then, no weekly markets are reported, but a farmers' corn market took place on 
Wednesday evenings. An annual pleasure fair, or feast, was held on 5 or 6 July. Also 
two agricultural fairs were held in March (Tuesday before Palm Sunday) and on 23 
September. In May, annual "Statute Sessions" were held in Winterton which were 
primarily for the hiring of servants. From the following report in 1872 it appears 
they had been held for some 50 years or so and that alongside had developed a 
Stature Fair. One unfortunate stall-holder, Simpson, a seller of "ginger-beer, and 
biscuits ... for the purpose of sale to the servants attending the statute sessions" 
was taken to court by Wells a superintendent of police for obstructing the highway. 
He lost the case. The report which contains much of interest is reproduced in full 
on Plate Six. A short excerpt is given below. 


(1828-9) ... A regular meeting of farmers, for the disposal of corn, &c. takes 
place every Wednesday, but there is no weekly market. A fair for cattle is held 
annually, on the 6th of July, and it is in contemplation to establish another in 
the autumn. [PIGOT AND CO.'S NATIONAL COMMERCIAL DIRECTORY] 


(1833) WINTERTON, ... has an annual fair 5th July; and the petty sessions are held 
here. [Noble, Joseph THE GAZETTEER OF LINCOLNSHIRE ... (1833) page 76] 


(1834) A fair for cattle and goods is held at Winterton the 5th July; and a small 
cornmarket is held weekly, on Wednesdays, at one of the public houses in the 
village. [Allen (1834) II 223] 


(1836) A corn market is held here weekly on a Wednesday evening, and there are 
shows for the sale of cattle in March and September and a fair in July. [ANDREW 29] 


(1842) WINTERTON ... having two fairs for cattle, &c., on the Tuesday before Palm 
Sunday and on the 23rd of Sept., a feast or pleasure fair on July 6th, and a weekly 
corn market every Wednesday, established some years ago, and generally attended by 
dealers from Wakefield, Doncaster, and other places. [WHITE (1842)] 


(1848) WINTERTON (All Saints) ... A corn-market established some years since, takes 
place every Wednesday; and fairs for cattle are held on the Tuesday before Palm- 
Sunday, and on September 23rd. [A Topographical Dictionary of England (1848) ] 
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(1872) The 9th May, the day on which the alleged obstruction took place, was the 
day of holding the annual statute sessions at Winterton, for hiring servants, and a 
large number of persons were assembled. The statute sessions are held annually at 
Winterton a few days prior to the 13th May. The day for holding such statute 
sessions was formerly fixed by the chief constable, and since the office of chief 
constable was abolished the local board for the parish of Winterton have fixed the 
day on which the statute sessions is annually held. ... it was contended, that the 
statute sessions was a fair, ... regularly held at Winterton for more than 20 years 

The Justices, however, were of opinion that the statute sessions was not a fair 

[but] several witnesses [state] ... the statute sessions had been held in 
Winterton for nearly 50 years; that at such statute sessions it had been the custom 
to have stalls on the highway; ... [decision that] statute sessions were not on the 
same footing as a fair for the sale of commodities 


(1876) Fairs for cattle are held here, one on the Tuesday before Palm Sunday, 
another on the 23rd of September, and a statute fair on the 9th May. The feast is 
held on the 6th of July, and a corn market every Wednesday. Petty sessions are held 
here on the first and third Fridays of every month. [KELLY (1876) ] 


Farming 


In 1851 John Algernon Clarke published an essay "The Farming of 
Lincolnshire" published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
Volume XII Parts 1 and 2. (1851) which gives a general account of farming in the 
county together with some specific mentions of Winterton on pages 11, 102, 105 and 
155. 


"An Inclosure Verse" 
Details of Inclosure in 1770/2 have already been discussed in Section 
One. However one ingenious resident, Richard Cowper, the village pinder®, made a 


claim to the Commissioners in verse®. It was, sadly, not successful. 


Yearly Value 
Winterton poor Pindar doth justley clame 


That Ancient Roade Old Street by name 3 10 0 
The South Side ye Leeas & Gatted Land 
North Calf close Bank at my Command 113 4 


When Mass was over, on Lamas Day 

Each Farmer Left a Cock of Hay, 

Which I got Home Out of Our Inges 

To speak ye truth those was Good thinges 200 
At Mickelmas for ye Leeas tenting 

Threepence, Each Oxgang, for preventing 

Great Damage which might Insew 176 


At Christ Mass, Good porke-pies Came Due 116 

At Easter wee Receive ye same 116 

This all is truthe I vouch my name 

Five poundes each year, my pound would yeild 

For presenores that trespassed feild 500 
£15 13 10 


When those my Dues I do Colect, 
None of my Master Do object 

A Sup of Ale to me they give, 

With pie and ale how well I live 
But aw alass, I Do Supose, 

Yt all ye feildes will be inclos'd 
What will insue, I cannot tell, 

It may prove ill or it may be well 
If ye kind Gentmen of Our Comishon, 
Will grant me leve them to petition 
By thear Plastick power be so kind 
Leave me as Good as me they find 

I am Content no more Ile say, 

Your Petitioner Shall ever pray. 


If ye Roade to Scabcroft I could farme 
It might pleas God Do me no harme 
Little Scabcroft Runes in my minde 

If ye Gents shoud be so kind 

To convey the same to poor Dick 
Perhaps shall make a Little Brick. 


5 Pinder, or Pinner. An officer of a manor having a duty of impounding stray beasts. [OED] 
60 NOTES AND QUERIES 6th Series July 29 1882 pages 84-5 [amounts stated may need correcting] 
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To Mr Maw. To Mr Henson 

To Mr Grantam. To Mr Johnson 
A Christ-mass Play 

Or Winterton Pindar 

New Yeares Gift 


lst Jan 1771 Winterton. Worthey Gentlemen, — May you therefore be pleased to Grant 
to Your Poor Petitionr, if in your power yt peice of ye Princes Wast called Goose- 
hill Lane Leading to Roxbey for the suport of a Horse or Cow or pleas to lett mee 
aney Waste Elce whear for provision for my Cattle and Suporte of my Poor famley. 
Worthay Gent I am your Hble Servt. Richd Cowper. 


APPENDIX A: ABRAHAM DE LA PRYME AND HIS "A SHORT VIEW OF ... WINTERTON ..." 


Abraham Pryme (or, de la Pryme) was born on 15 January 1670.1 in Hatfield 
by Doncaster, Yorks eldest child of Mathias Pryme "gentleman" 1646-1694 and his wife 
Sarah 1649-1729, daughter of Peter Smagge (or Smaque), who had married on 4 April 
1670. His grandfather Charles Pryme had emigrated from Ypres. He was christened that 
January in the Dutch congregation at Sandtoft. He was educated by William Eratt the 
incumbent at Hatfield. In 1690 Pryme attended Cambridge University where he was 
admitted pensioner on 2 May and became Cardinal Morton scholar on 7 November. He 
gained his B.A. degree in January 1693.4. He was ordained deacon in September 1694 
and the Bishop of York ordained him priest on 25 September 1698. He was appointed a 
Stipendiary Curate at Broughton in June 1695 but resigned in November 1697 and 
returned to Hatfield. On ordination as a priest he became a Curate and Reader at 
Hull Holy Trinity where he remained until 16 October 1701 when he was appointed, as 
"Abrahamus de la Pryme", Perpetual Curate of Thorne. He was in office here at his 
death.° 


Whilst at Broughton (1695-7), Pryme must have assembled materials for his 
work on Winterton. From this time date several papers, on the antiquities and 
natural phenomena of the area, which were published in the Royal Society's 
Philosophical Transactions. Next, at Hatfield (1697-1701) he produced his large work 
"Historia universalis oppidi et parochiae Hatfieldensis" which is Lansdowne MS 897 
at the British Library. Whilst in Hull (1698-1701) he compiled another massive 
manuscript "History, antiquities and description of the town and county of Kingston 
upon Hull". 

On 18 March 1702, proposed by Hans Sloane, he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Pryme, who never married, died after visiting the sick in Thorne on the 13 
June 1704. He was buried there the following day. His monument® reads: 


Here lies all that was mortal of Abraham de la Pryme, F.R.S., minister of Thorne, 
in the county of York; son of Matthew de la Pryme, and Sarah his mournful relict. 
He died June 13th, 1704, aged 34. 


Pryme's diary which was begun early in his life recorded contemporary 
political chatter and his own antiquarian activities. It includes letters and other 
insertions. There is much anecdotal detail but it is not greatly informative about 
his major projects. It was published as SURTEES SOCIETY Volume LIV® (1869). 


The manuscript of a "A Short View of ye History & Antiquities of Winterton, 
Att ye Request of Thomas Place Gent of ye sayd Town, collected by A.P. Min: of 
Thorn 1703." is in The John Rylands University Library at Manchester [Reference GB 
133 Eng MS 12]. In their catalogue it is described as a single volume of 26 folios; 
203 x 150mm; bound by W. & E. Bramhall in polished brown morocco, boards tooled in 


61 This paragraph and the two following are based on Pryme's entry in the Online Dictionary of 
National Biography, the Clergy of the Church of England database and Peacock's notes in 
Archaeologia XL. In the latter is a pedigree chart of his family. 

62 William R. Peck A TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY ... OF BAWTRY AND THORNE p106. 

63 Volume LIV was for the year 1869 but actually published in 1870. 

6t for Thomas Place of Winterton see Section Four 
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blind with a diaper pattern; original marbled card covers bound in. The catalogue 
mentions "a note by G. Steven (?) on the discovery of Roman mosaic pavements and 
other Roman remains at Winterton, Lincolnshire, in 1748." 


The manuscript was first printed in 1866 in ARCHAEOLOGIA Volume XL with an 
introduction, and, edited by Edward Peacock who had submitted the manuscript in 
1863. 

He states: 


The volume which I have the honour of exhibiting to the Society is the original 
manuscript of Abraham de la Pryme's History of Winterton, in the county of Lincoln. 
It consists of twenty-six small quarto leaves, one of which is blank; they are 
stitched together in a cover of marbled paper. Of its history I know little. It was 
given to me by my friend the late Venerable William Brocklehurst Stonehouse, Vicar 
of Owston and Archdeacon of Stow, the historian of the Isle of Axholme. He found 
it, about thirty years ago, in a cottage in one of the villages near Owston. There 
can be no doubt that the manuscript is the autograph of de la Pryme. The 
handwriting corresponds in every respect with that of other documents known to have 
been written by him. [PEACOCK 1] 


At some period the manuscript was in the hands of George Stovin® of 
Winterton, Lincs 1696-1780. Peacock states: 


George Stovin of Winterton, to whom this manuscript once belonged, as is evident by 
his signature on the cover, and the autograph note at the end, was a member of a 
gentilitial family that had long been settled at Tetley in the Isle of Axholme. He 
died in 1780, at the age of 85, and was buried in the chancel of Winterton church. 
[PEACOCK 12] 


Below, is a retyped transcript of A SHORT VIEW ... which follows, verbatim, 
the text which appeared in ARCHAEOLOGIA except in some insignificant matters of 
punctuation. However Peacocks' footnotes are now in [] brackets and Stovin's 
comments are in {} brackets. The layout of paragraphs has been changed to allow for 
convenient reference to sections of the article. Original page numbers are in curly 
brackets {363} whilst the new refererences are in square brackets [1]. 


Editorial comment follows each main section of the history. 


A Short View of the History and Antiquities of Winterton. At the Request of Thomas Place, 
Gent, of the sayd Town, Collected by A. P., Min. of Thorn, 1703 


Winterton, formerly call'd Wintrington, is one of the Antientest Towns in this 
part of the Country; as not only appears from a great Roman Street or High Way that 
run's from Lincoln thither, and so into Humber; but also from the many Roman Tyles, 
Bricks, and Coins that are frequently plow'd up & found there. Who were its most 
Antient Lords & Chief Inhabitants is altogether now unknown. Time haveing long ago 
deprived us [of] the Gratification thereof. Neither can we Discover what its first 
Name was, that which it now Enjoys being nothing but a Saxon one, which 'tis 
probable was Imposed both upon it & its Neighbour Wintringham from the Dains 
several times Wintring there when they so oft over ran & Destroyed this part of the 
Country. [1] 


Paragraphs 2-6 are not of specific relevance to Winterton and mainly 
involve events prior to the second millenium A.D. Pryme's source was likely the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, or rather Chronicles as there were multiple versions, all set 
around the same basic text but differing in emphasis and detail. The Chronicle is 
still used by modern historians but is naturally compared against a wealth of 
sources not then available. 


In 797 a Great Fleet of them came into the Humber & plundered the whole 
Country from the sea to the River Trent, & haveing thereby got a very great Booty 
return'd home with great Joy. In 838 another Fleet of them was driven into the 
Humber by Storm, which occasioning the loss of many both of their Men & Ships, they 
were so Enrag'd thereat that in all the Northern parts of this County they shew'd 
neither Distinction nor Mercy, but put all to the sword, men, women, & children. 
But in 867 there came a far greater Number of them both for Ships & men into this 
Famous River; who, after that they had plunder'd the Country on both sides the 
same, sail'd upwards to York, & after a most bloody fight took that antient Citty, 
slew two kings therein & many thousands of the Common people, makeing the rest 
swear Fidelity to them. After this they march'd from Town to Town, & Citty to 


6 for George Stovin of Winterton see Section One. 
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Citty, through the {232} Heart of the whole County, for many years together, 
plundering every House & every place they came at; so that haveing got a most 
prodigious Booty, they did in the year 873 march off with the same into 
Lincolnshire, & sent most of it into Denmark, but as for themselves they Winter'd 
in most of the Towns in Lindsey, & had their Head Quarters at Torksey upon Trent, 
where they remained near three years, making Inroads into & plundering the whole 
Country round. Now it was that they got such footing in this County that they had 
everything at Command. They seiz'd upon all the Nobles & Gentlemens Houses, Lands, 
Estates, and Possessions that they pleas'd; made themselves Lords of great Towns & 
Manours, & caus'd them to be call'd after their Names, which many of them in this 
part of the County bear to this day, the Tenants of all which they made swear 
Fealty unto them & pay their Rents unto them, & yet for all that were never Quiet, 
but continnualy committed the greatest Barbaritys that can be Imagin'd. [2] 


In 937, Anlaf the Dane, the son of Sitric King of Ireland, with Constantine 
King of Scotland, and a very great Fleet and Army, came into the aforesayd Fatal 
River of Humber, & Immediately Landing, plunder'd all the English they met with, 
but, Marching through the Heart of the Country to Brunford, was there encounter'd 
with by King Ethelstan, who gave them such a terrible Overthrow that therein was 
Slain ye Scotch King, five petty Kings, 12 Dukes, and a vast number of common 
people. Yet, for all this, the great Armys of the Dains, that were in other parts 
of the Country, desisted not from their daily Ravages & Tyrranies, which in 
succession of years grew so great & Intollerable, that the people being no longer 
able to Endure them, they universally agreed one winter to murder them all in a 
night as they lay dispersed in their quarters, and that which is the more strang 
is, that they perform'd the same without the least suspition or Discovery, which as 
soon as their Country men in Denmark and Sweden heard off, they were so enraged 
thereat, that they came over in whole swarms together, Burning, Murdering, and 
Destroying all before them. {Marginal note by G. Stovin: Which was done on S'nt 
Bricies night, being the 12 day of Novemr. anno 1012} 


So thylk hii com 

Yat yis Londe ya gan oferfull 
has hit wer Emettes 

crepyng fro hur Hull, 

hii ne sparyd Prest ne Clerk 
Yat hi ne slaw to ground 

ne Wemen wyth chyld 

Wherso hi hem found. 


{Rob. of Glocest. Hist. Poet. Anl. MS.} [Peacock footnote: This differs 
considerably from the text as edited by Hearne. See Bagster's reprint, 1810, p. 
296. ] 


{233} Which Proseedings put the whole nation into such a fright that they were 
forced to send Ambassadors to them to begg a Peace, to grant them 60,000 £ a-year, 
& Free dwelling amongst them. [3] 


Yet, for all this, they were not content, but Continualy committed new 
Ravages, & haveing sent for new Recruits, Swain, King of Denmark, came with them in 
Person in 1013, with a great Fleet into the Humber, & sailing up the Trent to 
Gignesburga [footnote; Gainsborough] (which was but just then growing up out of the 
Ruins of Torksey), Landed there, & took possession thereof. After having awhile 
rested his men, he marched with most of them into the Heart of the Country as far 
as London & Oxford, plundering all the Cittys, Towns, Monastrys, Churches, and 
Houses that he came to; and, haveing got a very great Booty, returned with the same 
towards the latter end of the year to Gignesburg to winter there, where he was no 
sooner arrived but that falling sick he departed this life upon the 3d of the Nones 
of February. To whom succeeded Canut his son (who was left in Garrison, as it 
were, all the last year at Gignesburg aforesayd, to defend their Fleet & aw the 
Country), whome they Immediatly proclamed & Crowned King. Whilest matters went thus 
on here, Ethelred, that was then King of England, hearing of Swain's Death, raised 
mighty forces, & haveing march'd with them into Lincolnshire, either to force the 
Enemy to a Battel or else to their Ships, they very wisely Considered that it was 
best for them to carry all their Treasure aboard, & get off as fast as they could, 
which accordingly they did, taking with them all the Gentlemen's sons they had in 
Hostage, whose Hands, Ears, and Noses haveing most barbarously cut off, and set a 
shore, they then steered for Denmark. But comeing again soon after, with a greater 
number both of ships & men, they conquer'd all before them, and in the End Crowned 
this Canut King of the whole Land. [4] 


The Danish Line, after haveing continued 24 years under the sayd Canut, 
Harold, & Hardy Knut, the Saxon regain'd Possession in Edward the Confessor, who 
forced all the Dains out of the Land, & Setled the Nation in a most happy Peace, 
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which lasted above Twenty years. Towards the Latter end of which Tosti Earl of 
Northumberland, being forced to fly the Nation for several Tyrranies and 
Oppressions, Enter'd into Confederacy with the Dains, & brought a great fleet of 
them into the Humber, who, Landing upon the Lincolnshire shore, burnt all the Towns 
& murder'd all the People they came to; which as soon as Edwin Earl of Mercia & 
Morchar {234} his Brother heard off (who were then Lords of Barton, Barrow, Caster, 
Kerton, Driffield, Bridlington, Pickering, Pocklington, & many other great manours 
on both sides the Estuary), they immediat[ly] rais'd the whole Country, & marching 
against them bravely, forced them to sea again. But the next year Harfager, King of 
Denmark, & the said Tosti, haveing joyned forces, came again into the Humber with 
300 sail, went up the Ouse, Landed at Richal [footnote: Riccal near Selby. Florence 
of Worc, sub anno.], marched towards York, & at Fulfirth [footnote: Fulford near 
Bishopsthorpe. Simeon of Durham, sub anno.] defeated the Faithfull Edwin and 
Morchar; But King Harold comeing up soon after to their assistance, Revenged their 
Loss by a totall Defeat of all their Forces, & the slaughter both of the Dainish 
King & this Rebellious Earl, at Stamford Bridge, Ebor. [5] 


No sooner had he overcome these Enemys, but that he heard that a greater than 
they, to wit William Duke of Normandy, was Landed in the South with 50,000d men, 
against whome he immediatly march'd, & joyning battel before that his forces were 
any thing at all refresh'd, he there lost his Life, with 67,974 common Soldiers; & 
thereupon Duke William was Crowned King in his room. In the 3d year of whose Reign 
Knut, the son of Swain King of Denmark, came into the Humber with 300 ships & a 
great Number of Men, &, haveing ruin'd & plunder'd the Country on both sides that 
famous River, pass'd on to York, took that Citty, & got therein a vast Booty, with 
which they returned to their fleet [marginal note: At Adlingfleet, so called from 
them], that then lay between the Trent & the Ouse, in Marshland, & designed to 
Winter there; but, hearing that King William was comeing with a great Army against 
them, they immediatly took ship, and sail'd away as fast as they could. Yet for all 
this, the year after, Swain himself, King of Denmark, haveing gather'd together 
both a great Navy and Army, came in person with most of his Nobles in the aforesayd 
Famous Estuary, & haveing plunder'd the Country on both sides & got a Vast Booty, 
at length made them all swear allegiance to him, thinking to secure his Possession; 
but upon more mature thoughts he conceived it best for him to get off as fast as he 
could, which haveing done, he sail'd home, &, blessed be God, neither he nor none 
of his successors came there any more to this day. [6] 


Paragraphs 7-14 give a detailed account of the Darcy family which, although 
largely agreeing with more recent research, differs in some significant points. 
Pedigree Three shows the senior Darcy lines, mainly from the Complete Peerage, and 
the account below should be compared with that and information given in Sections One 
and Four. 


So that now William the Conqueror haveing the whole Nation at Command begun to 
unbethink himself, how he might gratify his Favourites, Officers, & Soldiers that 
had assisted him in his great Expedition, & thereupon made them all Nobles & 
Gentlemen, giveing them great Estates over the whole Country, turning thousands of 
Antient, Great, and Rich Familys out of all their Possessions {235} to bestow them 
on his Retinue, and amongst others gave to one Norman de Areci, commonly call'd 
Darcy, 33 Lordships in this County, amongst which this of Winterton is expressly 
named as one. [7] 


Who dying, left it & other Possessions to Robert, his son & Heir, who founded 
the great Priory of Nocton, in this County, for Black Cannons, about the year 1140, 
& endow'd it with about 50£ a-year. To whome succeeded Thomas®, his son & Heir, who 
was a great Benefactor to the abovesayd Lands & Churches thereto. In whose time 
William Lord Vesci erected a small house & chappel for Cannons & Nuns of the 
Gilbertine Order at his Manour of Wintringham, & to them gave his Manour house & 
two Mills there. After this, the aforesayd Thomas dyd in the 22d Year of Hen. 2d 
[1175/6], & left his Estate to: [8] 


Thomas, his son & Heir, who held 20 Knights Fees of the King, & of one Sr 
William de Percy, whose onely Daughter he had marry'd, for which he attended the 
King in all his Warrs in France, & therein got great Honour and Renown. But dying 
about the year 1196 was succeeded by his son [9] 


Norman call'd the 2d of that name, who being one of the Barons that took up 
Armes against the King had all his Lands and Manours Seiz'd upon (amongst which 
this of Winterton is particularly mentioned as one), & given to Sr Peter de Warcop. 
But Peace soon after Ensueing he had them all Restored. In his time [marginal note: 
5 R. Johann] Hugh de Nevil, Lord of Raby, gave the King 20 Marks and a Palfry of 5 


66 Pryme omits a generation. Robert had a son Thomas, a grandson Thomas (died 1180) and a 
great grandson Thomas (died 1206). 
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Marks' value for leave to Marry Desiderata, the daughter of Sr Stephan de Camara, 
Lord of Glemford Bridg [footnote: Glanford Briggs], in Lincolnshire, & for Liberty 
to hold a Market there & a fair once every year for three days; the aforesaid 
Norman dying left all his great estate to Philip his son & heir, who was a great 
soldier & a very Valiant Man. He served King Hen. the 3d all his time in the French 
wars, and at length dy'd Peaceably in the year 1264, Leaveing Norman the 3d his son 
and heir, in whose time Robert Lord Marmion was owner of the whole Manours of 
Wintringham and Coningsby, in Lincolnshire, which after his Decease descended to 
his eldest son Robert, & after that to his eldest son William, and after his death 
to his son, John, who, in the 11th year of Edward the 2d obtain'd a grant from the 
King for a Weekly Market upon every Wednesday at his Manour of Wintringham; after 
whose Decease the Town & Manour came to the Lord Greys of Rotherfield, & after them 
to the Lords Eitz Hughs of Holderness, in Yorkshire. But to return the aforesayd 
Norman the 3d, Lord of this Town, upon the breaking out of the Civel warr between 
the Barons & the King, had the ill fortune to take part with the former, {236} & 
thereby had all his Lands seiz'd into the King's Hands; but upon his Hearty 
submission and begging of Pardon he obtain'd them again. After which he was very 
Loyal, & did both the King & Nation great service in the Wars in France, Scotland, 
& Wales; after which, in his Declineing years, he gave the Church & Tyths of 
Winterton to the Prior and Convent of Malton, who allow'd the Vicar there serveing 
God the sum of 4 Marks yearly for his Stipend, & then dy'd in the 24 year of Edw. 
the 1st, Leaveing [10] 


Philip the 2d his son and Heir, who was very kind and Intimate with Hen. Lord 
Beaumont, the greatest soldier of his age, who for the many great services that he 
had done the Nation Obtained from the King a grant of the Manour of Barton upon 
Humber, Repair'd the great Church there, and made New Windows in the Chancel, in 
which he is yet to this day in effigie in the Glass Work, with his Armes by him, in 
a Pilgrym's habit, because that he took upon him a Pilgrymage to Jerusalem 
[footnote: An engraving of this figure was published by the late Mr. William Fowler 
of Winterton, in his Collection of Mosaic Pavements and Stained Glass.]. One of his 
posterity, to wit, William Lord Beaumont, had some Estate at this Town of 
Winterton. The aforesaid Philip was also exceeding kind with the great Earl of 
Lancaster, whereupon they with many others Hating Gaveston & Spenser the King's 
great Favourites, inconsideratly put themselves into Armes & broke out into an Open 
Rebellion, upon which the King [marginale note Edw. 2d.] seized all the Lands and 
Manours of this Philip Ld Darcy, & Reduced him to such straits that he was forced 
to fling himself at his Majesty's feet; by which means he did not onely obtain his 
pardon but likewise the grant of all his Lands again. ‘Twas the same Earl of 
Lancaster here mentioned that in the 8th year of this King's Reign got a Charter 
for a Market upon Friday in every week at his Town of Burton upon Stather, with two 
Fairs yearly, the one to begin on All-Hallow-Eve & to continue for 14 days after, & 
the other to be upon the eve of the Holy Trinity & 4 Days after. But the aforesayd 
Philip dying left all to [11] 


Norman the 4th his son and Heir, who was scarce setled in his estate & Honours 
before that the Restless Duke of Lancaster drew him into a Rebellion, as he had 
done his father before him. Whereupon the King seiz'd all that he had, & gave them 
in this part of the Country to one Sr John de Loudham, Kt, who, in Old Records, is 
thereupon stiled Lord of the Manour of Wintrington, which Sr John, in the 10th year 
of Edw. the 2d, gave unto William de Loudham his Brother, Rector of Gomniaston 
[footnote: Gonaldstone in Nottinghamshire] one Thomas Locks of this Town, his 
Native or Slave, with his Wife, {237} Children, & Chattel, & all that he had, but 
he, being of a Charitable Disposition, Manumitted him under his Hand & Seal, and 
quitted all manner of clame that he might Lawfully have to him & his. The same also 
did Isabell de Lodham, Relict of Sr Walter de Lodham, Kt. But upon the aforesayd 
Norman's Humble submission to the King, he was again taken into Favour & had all 
his Manours restored him. Whereupon he went into the Warrs in Flanders & dyed there 
in 1340, Leaveing no Issue; whereupon his Estate, or however the most part of it, 
(except what he gave to his Brothers Sr Robert Darcy & John Darcy of the Park & his 
sisters Juliana & Agnes, the 1st of whome was marry'd to Sr Philip de Limburg, Kt, 
& the other to Sr Roger de Pedwardine, Kt) went to [12] 


John Lord Darcy, a younger Brother to Philip aforesayd, Father of the last 
Norman, who was a person of very great note in his Time, was Sherif of 
Nottinghamshire, Darbyshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Governor of York, &c., and in 
the 1st year of Edw. 3d obtained a Charter for Freewarren throughout all his Demean 
Lands in Winterton, Flixburrow, Coningsby, & Wrauby. He lived at Knaith, in 
Lincolnshire, which he got to be a Market & a Fair Town, & afterwards, to wit, in 
the 19th of Edw. 3d, did the same for Torksey, & at Length dy'd in the year 1347, 
leaveing [13] 


67 Here Pryme confuses John Darcy of Coninsgby Park with his more important cousin John Darcy 
lst Baron Darcy c1273-1347. The latter John and his family had no known connection with 
Winterton. 
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Sr John Darcy, Lord Darcy, his son & Heir, who was in the great Battel of 
Cressy, was Plenipotentiary for the Peace that then ensued between the 2 Crowns, 
was Governor of the Tower, London, &c., from whom Descended all or most of ye great 
Familys of the Darcys in England, some of whome, without doubt, continnu'd Lords of 
this Town for many ages after, but not meeting with them positively named as such, 
I shall say no more of them. {Marginal note by G. Stovin: Darcy's Arms & an effigie 
in Winterton Church} [14] 


In King Henry the 5ts days there was a great Family of the Sleights of this 
town, one of whome, in his last will & Testament, dated the 12th of May in the year 
1420, bequeathed his Soul to God, the Virgin Mary, & All Saints, & his Body to be 
buryed in the Church yard of all Saints of this Town, giveing to the Fabrick of the 
same Church 3s 4d, to the High Altar there 8d, to the Cathedral of Lincoln 2s, to 
the Church of Beverley 1s, to every Priest that should be at his Funeral 6d, with 
many other Bequests not much worth nameing. [15] 


Paragraphs 15 (Sleight), 17 (Nevil) 18 (Scorbrough) & 19 (Rudd) concern 
particular families which are noticed in Section Four except Nevil which does not 
appear to relate to Winterton. 


[Paragraph 16 is a transcript of an important 1456 deed between the Prior 
and Convent of Malton and the parishioners of Winterton. It is reproduced in Section 
Two. ] 


In the 22d year of Edward the 4th, Sr John Nevil of Althorp upon Trent, in the 
Isle of Axholme, marryd Elizabeth, the Daughter and sole Heir of Sr Robert 
Newmarsh, by whom he became Lord of the great Manours of Womersley, Askrigg, & 
Scothorp in Yorkshire, & of Whatton and others in the County of Nottingham. That 
which makes me take notice of this is, because that he was the Noble Founder and 
Builder of the neat Church of Althorp aforesayd, whose Armes & Crest are upon the 
west end of the Steeple to this Day Quartered with the New-marshes. [17] 


In King Henry the 7th's days there was a great Family of the Scorbroughs of 
this Town, who were no small Benefactors to the Frier Minors of Grimsby, in 
requital of whose favours unto them they did in the years 1489 and 1498, under the 
seal of their convent, make one John Scorbrogh and Alice his Wife, & another Robert 
Scorbrogh and Eliz. his Wife, partakers of all their Meritorious Deeds, Masses, 
Prayers, Fasts, Penancies, Watchings, Preachings, Pilgrimages, & all the rest of 
their Good Works, & promised to keep their Obits when ever they dyd, & to pray for 
their Souls in their Provincial Chappel. Both these Deeds, wch are yet extant, have 
oval seals of Red wax at them, bearing the impress of the Virgin with Christ in her 
armes, sucking, and under them the Image of St. Francis, in his Monk's Dress, 
Kneeling, and holding up his Hands in form of Prayer to her, & about which are 
these words written: GUARDIANUS FRATRUM MINORUM GRIMSBIAE. [18] 


About the year 1500, and somewhat before that time, there flourished a great 
Family of the Rudds at this Town, one of whome was merchant of the Staple at Callis 
in France, and thereby got a great Estate, which when he dyd in 1504 he gave for 
the most part to charitable uses, and founded a Chantry in this Church, where he 
lys buryed, for the Perpetual good of his Soul. His gravestone is yet {240} 
remaining with the following Inscription: 


PRAY FOR Ye SOULS OF JOHN RUDD, MERCHANT OF Ye STAPLE AT CALLIS, & OF JOAN & ELIZABETH 
HIS WIVES, WHICH JOHN DECEASED Ye 20TH DAY OF DECEMBER IN Ye YEAR OF OUR LORD 1504, 
ON WHOSE SOULS JESUS HAVE MERCY, AMEN. 


[footnote: This monument still exists in a mutilated state in the chancel of the 
church. A pedigree of the family may be found in the Lincolnshire Heralds' 
Visitation for 1564. Harl. MS. 1550, ff. 231b, 232. MS. Queen's Coll. Oxford, F. 
22, f. 45.] [19] 


Paragraph 20 bears on the important subject of local drainage which is 
discussed in Section Five. 


Adjoining upon this Parish of Winterton, & part of the same, is a great Level 
expended near 20 miles Lenth, call'd the Level of Ank, commonly Ankholm, from the 
River of that name that runs through the same. These being of little use & almost 
constantly drownded, were, in 163-, by the neighbouring gentlemen of the Country, 
undertaken to be drain'd & kept dry, for which they were to have one 3d part to 
them, their Heirs and assigns, for ever. After a few years they happily effected 
this great work by cutting of broad Drains through the same, almost the whole 
length thereof, into the Humber, upon the chief of which they built a very great & 
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extraordinary Sluce of Squared Stone & arched work, which cost 3900£ building. It 
had 24 Doors, each so weighty that it would have Loaded a Cart. The Foundation of 
all were layd upon 39 waggon Load of the best Trees that could be got in Broughton 
and Thornholm Woods. But that which, perhaps, brought a curse upon all, and hath 
involved not onely the country but also the undertakers in great Troubles, to the 
utter neglect of the Drainage and the great Decay of the sayd sluce, was the 
pulling down of Butterwick Chappel to build the same on. [footnote: A new sluice 
was built at Ferriby about thirty years ago [c1833]. The contractor who demolished 
the old one told the editor's father that he discovered in the foundations many 
moulded stones that had evidently once formed parts of some Gothic building.] [20] 


In this last paragraph Pryme gives a succinct picture of the church in the 
period immediately prior to 1703. This is examined in Section Two. 


After this began the Civel War, which, by the great Infidelity and wickedness 
that it brought into the Nation, made Churches so contemptible that dureing the 
same a great many of them were totally ruin'd & others suffer'd to fall to the 
ground for want of Repairs. This particularly of this Town was, through the same, 
in such a state of Decay that for many years after the Restoration there was scarce 
either a bit of glass in the windows or of Lead upon the Roof or any good Timber 
about it. It lay almost open to all Storms, so that if either Rain or snow fell the 
congregation were sure to suffer thereby. Thus it continued until that Mr. Tho. 
Place, a most worthy gentleman of the same Town & general Promoter of every thing 
that is great & good, begun to commiserate its sorrowfull condition & repair the 
same, which he so effectually promoted & performed that in a few {241} years all 
its Breaches and Cranies were mended, its Roof most of it cover'd with new Timber 
and Lead, its windows new glaz'd, its floors new layd, its old seats turn'd into 
Oak Pews, its walls beautifyd, its Bells new Cast, & its yard made Level, Handsom, 
& neat, & most of this at his own propper costs and charges, so that it is now one 
of the most Beautifull Churches in the Country. [21] 


At the end of the manuscript is the following note added by George Stovin on 10 
November 1748 which records an early find of mosaic floors at Winterton. 


[Note in the Hand of Mr George Stovin.] 


In the year 1748, in the month of August, some people being at Harvest work found 
some peeces of Roman Tile, and informing me of it, I went with my Gardiner, Thomas 
Perfect, and Mr Fra. Drake of Yorke, Surgeon, and a Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society, and after a small Time Digging we Discovered a Beautifull Tesselated Roman 
pavement. In one part to the west end was a Bust of a Lady (perhaps Diana) with a 
stagg at her feet curiously don; in the midle and more to the east was the Bust of 
some Emperor, with a Sceptre or some such thing in his hand. A short time after, my 
Son James Stovin, Esq. of Doncaster (and now the owner of ..... Estate), with other 
Gentlemen, found another Roman pavement joining to this at one corner, more 
beautifull than the first, in the midle of which was an octogon, with Orpheus 
playing upon an Instrument of musick, and several Beasts as it were danceing round 
him, viz. a Lion, a Stagg, a Fox, with others curiously don, and in a variety of 
Collours. These pavements are in Winterton West Cliff, being arrable Land, and in 
the Lands of Mrs Howden and Cornll. Stovin, Esq. my Brother. They are the lands 
from Roxby Hedge to the north, and about ..... yards from the Beck that runs at the 
bottom of the said Cliff. There was found several peeces of Roman Urns, part of a 
sacrifiseing dish, several bones very dry and light, and great quantities of glass, 
don over with what is called the Electrum of the Antients, being a composition of 
Gold and Silver, peeces of lead, spites, an old knife; and upon the last beautifull 
pavement all the Bones of a man, very dry and light. In Thealby field, almost west 
of these pavements, is 3 Barrows; one was open'd, and [a] fine urn found full of 
Human Ashes, etc. But these pavements are drawing by Mr Metley of Yorke. They must 
be at Least 1400 year old. G. STOVIN, Novr 10th, 1748. [22] 


APPENDIX B 
THE HISTORY OF WINTERTON AND ADJOINING VILLAGES 
in the Northern Division of Manley in the County of Lincoln 
with a Notice of their Antiquities [1836] 
by W. Andrew 


WINTERTON 
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Here reproduced are ONLY the Preface (pages v-viii) and that part devoted 
to the history of Winterton (pages 1-37) together with two plates relating to 
Winterton (Plate Seven). 


This retyped transcript follows, verbatim, the original except in some 
insignificant matters such as orthography and punctuation. However the footnotes are 
now in square brackets in the text and the layout of paragraphs has been changed to 
allow for convenient reference to sections of the book. Original page numbers are in 
curly brackets {1} whilst the new refererences are in square brackets [1]. 


PREFACE 


{v} The author has spent two years in collecting materials for his work in Winterton 
and the neighbourhood. The Antiquities of the Northern Division of Manley having long 
remained unnoticed, he, however unqualified for the undertaking, determined to 
attempt the compilation of a small volume on the subject, which is now most 
respectfully submitted to the public. To what extent he may have succeeded in 
answering the expectations of his subscribers, they alone can declare; but it would 
be ungrateful in him not to acknowledge the numerous obligations he is under to many 
kind friends, whose communications materially enhance the value of his book. He has 
also to state that an ancient M. S., found at Barrow®, {vi} afforded him much 
information, the correctness of which was verified by the laborious researches of an 
eminent barrister in London, who has been kind enough to examine the Charter Rolls in 
the Tower, the Parliamentary Writs, Doomsday Book, and other valuable and rare 
records, and surveys, to which his professional residence in the Temple gave him 
ready access. Neither time nor trouble has been spared in consulting every authority 
likely to supply any thing which might contribute either to interest or gratify the 
reader, and this may account for the slight biographical sketches with which the work 
is occasionally interspersed. Several of the epitaphs inserted are chiefly remarkable 
for their quaintness, and though possessing no claims to the attention of the critic 
or the scholar, may serve to show the church-yard literature of this part of 
Lincolnshire at a former period. Whilst on the subject of epitaphs, he may be 
pardoned {vii} for remarking, that it has often struck him as being peculiarly hard, 
that so many virtuous and deserving people should be libelled on their tombstones by 
ignorant, or injudicious scribblers. An epitaph is a serious affair, and as the 
individual whose good qualities it is designed to commemorate has scarcely ever any 
thing to do with its composition, surely some competent person ought to be intrusted 
with the business, and to take especial care that nothing foolish or inappropriate 
should be suffered to appear. If this were done, our cemeteries would be better worth 
visiting than they are at present, and doggrel verse and mongrel prose would no 
longer disgust the traveller, who often devotes the first leisure moments he 
possesses to their inspection. Circumstances, over which the compiler of this work 
had no control, prevent the possibility of a plate being inserted of Winterton 
Cottage, as promised in the centre of the work. {viii} The author has nothing farther 
to remark either of himself or his book; so once again tendering his warmest thanks 
to his friends for their assistance, he submits his labours to the public, in the 
hope that the vestiges of a mighty empire which he has been enabled to rescue from 
oblivion, may merit examination. Winterton, May 24th, 1836. 


{1} WINTERTON, or, as it was anciently called Winterington, is generally 
considered to be of Saxon origin, probably from that race having frequently wintered 
here; it may be considered the mother town of Antiquity for the division of Lindsey. 


[1] 


It is bounded on the east side, by the old Roman road, or as it was called 
Hermen, or Old Street: about a mile from Appleby, this Roman way passes through the 
Roxby pasture, the property of Mr. Elwes, runs across the Horkstow road, from 
Winterton, and by {2} the East Field farm, into Winteringham lordship; the direct 
line it formerly took through the latter town to the Humber, lies now, nearly a mile 
to the east of that place, and is destroyed by inclosures. It is bounded again on 
the west by the Cliff-hills, and is eight miles west, by south, of Barton. 
Winterton, once of so much importance to the Romans, is still a flourishing town, 
and contains twelve or thirteen hundred inhabitants. [2] 


It appears from old authority, that the Danes, about the year 797, 
frequently overran and destroyed this part of the county of Lincoln, and that a 


68 A Short View of the History and Antiquities of Winterton. At the Request of Thomas Place, 
Gent, of the sayd Town, Collected by A. P., Min. of Thorn, 1703 
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numerous fleet came this year into the Humber, laid waste the whole country 
adjacent, and after taking much booty from the land adjoining the Trent, returned 
home. Again, in 838, a fleet was driven by storm, into the Abus, or Humber, with 
great loss of men and ships, which so enraged these barbarians, that without 
distinction, they put to death, men, women, and children. In the year 867, similar 
ravages were again committed; and about 873, the invaders sent off considerable 
booty to Denmark. [3] 


{3} During the time the Danes wintered in the principal towns of Lindsey, 
they continued pillaging, and obliged the ancient Britons to pay fealty to them as 
their lords, calling villages and towns by their own names, which many of them have 
retained to the present time. Their acts of tyranny at length tired the natives, 
who, on the night of the twelfth of November, 1012, proceeded to the tents of the 
Danes, and, with the cruelty so prevalent in those barbarous ages, put them all to 
death. Robert, of Gloucester says that this massacre was again revenged by the men 
of Sweden and Denmark; and from this time, the country was one continued scene of 
bloody warfare, through the reigns of several kings, until William, Duke of 
Normandy, obtained these realms by conquest. [4] 


On the accession of William to the throne, Norman d'Arcy, commonly called 
Darcey, had thirty-three lordships given to him, as a reward for his services in the 
wars which preceded the conquest; amongst these Winterton is particularly noticed. 
At the decease of this nobleman, his possessions fell to his son {4} and heir, 
Robert d'Arcy, who, is said to have founded the great priory, at Nocton, in this 
county, for black canons, and endowed it with £50 per annum. Lord Robert d'Arcy was 
succeeded by his son, Thomas, who, following the good example of his father, gave to 
the above priory, many lands and churches. Thomas d'Arcy dying in the twenty-second 
year of the reign of William the second, left all his property to Thomas, his heir, 
the fourth baron of that line. This nobleman held twenty knights' fees of the king, 
for which he attended William in all his wars, and thereby obtained much renown; he 
also held one of Sir William de Percey, whose only daughter he married. He died 
about the year 1196, and was succeeded by his son, Norman, the second of that name. 
Norman d'Arcy took up arms against his sovereign lord, by which he lost his large 
possessions in Winterton, and different parts, and they were given to one Peter de 
Warren®?; but peace soon after ensuing, he had them again restored. [5] 


In this person's life time, Hugh Nevel, Lord of Raby, gave the king twenty 
marks for {5} permission to marry Denderata”, the daughter of Sir Stephen de Lemara, 
Lord of Glamford Briggs, near Winterton; and for liberty to hold a market at that 
place, and a fair every year for three days. [6] 


The second Norman d'Arcy, Lord of Winterton, dying, left his estate to his 
son Philip, who was a valiant soldier and served king Henry the third in his wars in 
France: he died peaceably in 1264, and was succeeded by Norman the third, his son 
and heir. [7] 


Upon the breaking out of the civil wars between the barons and the reigning 
prince, the said Norman took the part of the barons, for which his estates were 
confiscated, but he obtained them again by submission, and in consideration of the 
services he had rendered the nation during the wars in Scotland, France, and Wales. 


[8] 


In his declining years, he gave the tithes and church of Winterton” to the 
priory and convent of Malton, and allowed them for serving God, the sum” of £2 13s 
4d annually, out of which four marks were given to the prior as a stipend. He died 
in 1296, in the {6} twenty-fourth year of the reign of Edward the first, and was 
succeeded by his son Philip, the second of that name. [9] 


During these feudal times, Henry Lord Beaumont existed and was intimately 
acquainted with this Philip Lord d'Arcy: the latter a great warrior and for the 
services rendered to his king obtained a grant of the manor of Barton-upon-Humber; 
he repaired the great church there, and made new windows in the same, and on one of 


?recte Sir Peter de Warcop 
recte Desiderata daughter of Sir Stephen de Camera 
No evidence can be found to support this statement. 
72 In fact £2/13/4 is four marks. Prefer the text in Pryme 10. 
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those in the chancel he may still be seen in effigy, in the habit of a pilgrim, 
having taken upon himself a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. About this time, it appears 
that the posterity of Philip held by purchase or other right, a share of the 
d'Arcies' estate at Winterton. [10] 


This second Philip d'Arcy, whom we have just mentioned, was likewise 
intimate with the great and turbulent Earl of Lancaster, who hating Gavaston and the 
de Spencers, favorites of Edward the second, persuaded this peer with numerous 
others, to take up arms against his sovereign; this rebellion being suppressed, his 
lands were seized by the king, but {7} professing great humility, and prostrating 
himself at the foot of the throne, he obtained pardon, and his estates were 
restored. [11] 


On the decease of the second Philip, Lord d'Arcy, his estates and title 
devolved upon his son Norman, the fourth of that name, who had scarely taken 
possession of them, when the restless Duke of Lancaster drew him, as he had formerly 
done his father, into open rebellion; whereupon the king seized all he had in these 
parts, and gave them to one Sir John de Landham’?, Knight. [12] 


The fall that awaited Lancaster was more severe, for being found guilty of 
treason, he was taken to his castle at Pontefract and there executed. This was the 
Earl of Lancaster, whom we shall hereafter notice for his benefactions to the town 
or village of Burton-upon-Stather. The Sir John de Landham, beforementioned, was 
thereupon styled Lord of the manor of Winterton; which knight, in the tenth year of 
Edward the second, 1317, offered to his brother, William de Landham, a man of holy 
orders, all the right of a property held by Thomas Locke, of the township of 
Winterton, {8} which, however, the latter did not accept, but through his hand and 
seal, acquitted himself of all claim whatever. [13] 


The fourth Norman d'Arcy seems, however, to have had his former property 
restored to him, but going to the wars in Flanders, he died there, in 1340, leaving 
no children; nearly all the estates in this neighbourhood, excepting those which he 
bequeathed to his relative, Sir John d'Arcy of the Park, and his two sisters Juliana 
and Agnes, descended to John d'Arcy, uncle to this fourth Norman, and brother to the 
second Philip, Lord d'Arcy; Juliana, the eldest sister, is generally supposed to 
have married Sir Philip de Landham, Knight, though Camden says she married Sir Peter 
de Limbergh, and Agnes married Sir Roger de Pedwardine, Knight. [14] 

John d'Arcy was a baron of great note, and in his time, served at various 
periods, the office of high sheriff for the counties of Nottingham, Derby, 
Lancaster, and York. In the first year of the reign of Edward the third, he obtained 
a charter for a free warren throughout his demesne lands in Winterton, {9} 
Flixborough, Coningsby, and Wrawby. He had a residence at Snaith, in Lincolnshire, 
for which he got a charter to hold a market weekly, and a fair once a year. In the 
nineteenth year of the reign of this king, he obtained the privileges for Torksey, 
and died one year after having procured such acquisition, Anno Domini, 1347, leaving 
Sir John d'Arcy, his son, successor to the title and estates. Sir John d'Arcy, 
during his father's life, in the year 1327, fought at the renowned battle of Cressy. 
He was plenipotentiary in those times, between the crowns of England and France, and 
was appointed governor of the tower of London; from him are descended most of the 
great families of the d'Arcies in England. [15] 


Dugdale, in his baronage, taken from Doomsday book, thus notices their pedigree: 
[16] 


It is remarkable that this family of d'Arcy seems to be the only male descendants of 
any of the conqueror's barons now remaining among the peers. Lord Holdernesse is the 
heir of that family. 


Neither the manuscript nor any record we have been able to obtain, gives 
any further {10} account of the feudal lords of this town: many men of family and 
property have at times held great portions of the parish of Winterton; but no one 
has ever had the property entirely under his sway since it went from the d'Arcies. 
Although these barons appear to have possessed this estate for a considerable length 
of time, no trace is now left of their having dwelt here. [17] 


73 recte Sir John Loudham (or, Lowdham) 
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A road west of the town, has for many generations gone by the name of 
"Yearl's Gate" probably abbreviated from "the Earl's Gate"; but if a castle or 
dwelling was ever erected in Winterton, it most probably stood where the house built 
by Place now stands, time having totally destroyed all other remains. [18] 


It is said by some of the old inhabitants, that in a field, belonging to 
the Cliff farm, a subterraneous passage exists to this day which had communication 
with the residence of the far-famed Marmions, at Winteringham; but this report, most 
probably, has no foundation. [19] 


The manuscript next proceeds to notice a great family of the Sleights who 
were wealthy people here in the reign of Henry the fifth, one of whom, by his last 
will and testament, {11} dated the twelfth of May, 1420, bequeathed his soul to God, 
the Virgin Mary, and All Saints, and desired his body to be buried in the church of 
All Saints, in this town, giving 3s 4d to the fabric of the same; to the high altar, 
8d; to the cathedral of Lincoln, 2s; to the church at Beverley, 1s; and to every 
priest who should be at his funeral, 6d, with some other bequests. [20] 


An ancient document is inserted in the manuscript, with which, for the 
amusement of our readers, we present them. It is an indenture by way of agreement, 
made in 1456, between the prior and convent of Malton, on the one part, and the 
parishioners” of Winterton on the other part; relating to the custom, duties, and 
dues, that the one claimeth to have of the other. It is as follows: 


This Indenture, made between the Prior and Convent of Malton, in the county of York, 
and the Parson of the kirk of Winterton, in the county of Lincoln, of the one part, 
and Lyon Hatfield, Esquire, Henry Childerhow, John Abalt, John Lacey, John Ellersall, 
John Maydenwell, William Brown, John Spicer {12}, and others of the parishioners, of 
the same town of Winterton, of the other part; Beareth Witness, that whereas, the 
said parishoners, claim to have of the prior and convent yearly, a deacon, founded in 
the said church of Winterton, sufficiently learned in reading and singing, to the 
maintenance of God's service, in the same place. Also the said parishioners claim 
yearly, to have of the prior and convent of Malton, in the Ember days, before 
Christmas, one quarter of wheat meal, and two oxen, to be given to the poor people of 
the same parish; and also the same parishioners claim yearly, of the prior and 
convent, one hundred and five shillings, and five pairs of shoes, to be dealt to the 
poor people of the same parish. Beareth Witness, that it is agreed with the prior and 
convent of Malton, and their successors, that they shall have certain swapes 
[footnote: Probably swarthes, or sweeps of meadows—so many cuttings of the Scythe. ] 
of meadows, called Friar-crofts, Typpete, and Shackhole, for all the grass there 
growing, according to the custom then used, and to have {13} no further interest in 
the said grounds than is according to custom; whereupon the said prior of Malton, and 
the said convent, and Lyon Hatfield, Esquire, and other parishioners of the same town 
of Winterton, have agreed them to abide the rule and abridgment of Roger Fawconberg, 
Esquire, of all the premises, and of all matters between them, from the beginning of 
the world, to the day of making this Indenture. And the said Roger Fawconberg, taking 
upon him the said rule and abridgment, hath awarded and deemed by the agreement of 
both parties, that the said prior and convent of Malton, and their successors, shall 
yearly give 10s. to the kirk masters [footnote: Church masters or wardens] of the 
kirk of Winterton; also the said prior and convent of Malton, and their successors, 
shall at their own costs, repair a dyke, lying in Winterton, between Friar-crofts and 
Brawater, as often as it need be repaired. In Witness Whereof, the parties have set 
their hands and seals, the 10th day of August, in the thirty-sixth year of the reign 
{14} of Henry the sixth, &c. 


The seal is oblong, of red wax, having an effigy of the Virgin Mary, with Christ in 
her arms, and about it "Sigillum Priores et Conventus Beata Maria de Malton". [21] 


This curious agreement was extant at the time the manuscript was written; 
but where it is now, or whether it is yet in existence cannot be discovered. That 
the thing is probable, there can be no doubt, as up to the present time, the fields 
mentioned still retain their names of "Friar-crofts and Typpete" the one mentioned 
as "Shackhole" is now called "Clerkshole," and is tenanted by the parish clerk of 
Winterton, and the dyke running between Friar-crofts and Brawater still flows as in 
ancient days though the stream is neither so wide nor so strong. This agreement of 
the parishioners of Winterton with the monks of Malton priory, very likely had full 
force until the time of the general dissolution, when the land probably devolved on 
the clergyman, or on one of the principal inhabitants: the property now belongs to 
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the family of the Stovins. That some of the names, forming part of the {15} before- 
mentioned agreement, were existing in Winterton at the time of the general 
reformation, is evident from the parish register. [22] 


About the year 1500, a great family of the Rudds flourished in this town, 
one of whom was a merchant of the staple at Calais, in France, whereby he gained a 
great estate; at his death in 1504, he gave the chief part of his property for 
charitable purposes. [23] 


From 1504 to 1630, nothing of moment is recorded of Winterton; but in the 
latter year, mention is made of its boundaries having formed a part of the great 
Ancholme drainage; and the gentlemen of the neighbourhood took upon themselves 
effectually to keep down the waters, which then inundated the circumjacent fields; 
for which a recompence of one third part was awarded to them, their heirs, and and 
assigns, for ever. The work was effectually completed by cutting broad drains 
through nearly the whole length of the eastern part of the lordship, upon the end of 
which they built a large sluice of stone, with arched work, communicating with the 
Humber. This undertaking, with twenty-four large {16} doors or gates, cost the sum 
of £3,900. The foundation was formed upon trees, taken from the woods of Broughton 
and Thornholme. The writer of the manuscript proceeds to say”: [24] 


their work was ill timed and badly judged, they, for such purpose, having 
destroyed and pulled down the chapel at Butterwick, to build the same; soon after 
which commenced the civil wars, when the nation became sorely troubled. 


About this period, Mr. Thomas Place, a respectable inhabitant of the town, 
built, probably on the site of the old mansion of the d'Arcies, a substantial new 
hall: the walls being one yard in thickness, and formed of good stone. From this 
person's extreme benevolence to the church, recorded elsewhere, and other acts of 
kindness done to the town, his estate became involved, and having been mortgaged to 
the family of Stovin, at his decease it fell into their possession; their crest and 
court of arms may be seen to this day, in bold relief, over one of the northern 
doors. A descendant of this family, proving a careless man, and a spendthrift, his 
likeness, {17} at his decease, with those of other degraded relations, were allowed 
to hang upon the walls of the rooms, as a lasting memorial of extravagance and 
folly. The house is now tenanted by Mr. N. Blanchard, who likewise rents the lands 
formerly held by the before-mentioned Thomas Place. [25] 


The town of Winterton has of late years undergone considerable 
improvements. A resident surgeon, of the name of Marris, having obtained £10,000 by 
lottery, spent the greater part of it in erecting houses, one of which became the 
property of Francis Watt, Esquire, who afterwards sold it to Lady Boynton, relict of 
Sir Griffith Boynton, Baronet. During the last summer, this mansion has received 
considerable improvement from her ladyship, under the immediate superintendence of 
H. R. Abraham, Esquire, an eminent architect from London. From the great sum of 
money expended on these repairs, and from those made on the estate of Joseph Dent, 
Esquire, the tradesmen and poor people of the town and neighbourhood have been 
greatly benefited. [26] 


A court leet and court baron are regularly {18} held in the town, as well 
as a soke court; all the inhabitants having houses standing in the duchy of 
Lancaster, are free from paying stallage, in any town or city in England. [27] 


For many years past, it had been customary for some of the inhabitants of 
the town to shoot and course on the 5th day of November; but this amusement is now 
discontinued. [28] 


A corn market is held here weekly on a Wednesday evening, and there are 
shows for the sale of cattle in March and September, and a fair in July. [29] 


The rivers in this division of Lindsey are the Humber, the Trent, and the 
Ancholme. There are excellent springs about Winterton, one of which, lying in a 
field eastward of the town, called "the Holy-well Dale" has the property of 
petrifying vegetable matter. The "Weir-pond" or "Spring" furnishes the town with 
excellent water. There is now a pump placed by the pond, over a spring, which, till 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, was left open; it was covered on account 
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of two children being drowned there. Before this time the water flowed entirely down 
the street, {19} which was rendered passable by means of stepping stones. [30] 


The annual value of real property assessed herein 1815, was £5942. [31] 


Jonathan Dent, Esquire, was born at Roxby, in the early part of the last 
century; his father was a creditable farmer at that place, and as far back as 
August, 1698, the name of Dent is recorded in the Roxby church register, but the 
ancient residence of this family was at Alkborough, where they had long held 
possessions. The subject of this memoir, on the death of his father, came into 
possession of a handsome property, which was increased by the liberality of an 
uncle. Early in life he became close, thoughtful, and saving, but was, nevertheless, 
a man of strict integrity, and in every instance punctual to his word. He was 
frequently known to lend his neighbours money without any security. The following is 
an instance of his love of punctuality. A cottager, of rather irregular habits, ina 
case of emergency, once went to Mr. Dent for pecuniary assistance. £20 was lent him, 
and a promise given that it should be returned at a stated time; this promise the 
rustic fulfilled, {20} and shortly after being placed in a similar situation, he 
again applied to his old friend, and obtained relief as readily as before, on 
condition of returning what was lent to him at a specified time; the appointed day 
came, but the man failed in his promise, and several days passed before the debt was 
discharged. In this man's embarrassment a third time, on another application, he was 
refused, with this remark: 


The cash I lent thee, t'other day, 

For weeks thou didst neglect to pay; 
Who can such conduct e'er commend ? 
Fly hence, man, seek another friend. 


Mr. Dent, in his person, was a venerable, hale looking old man; in the latter part 
of his life he generally walked with a staff. He was noted for occasional sallies of 
wit, and was a great admirer of the beauties of nature; many curious anecdotes have 
been related of him; more, probably, than have any real foundation. His family for 
years past have belonged to the society of friends; and the burial place of his 
forefathers having once wanted repairing — he {21} refused the request as needless, 
observing, that his sojourn in life would not be long, and his successors might then 
entirely wall the building up. If such really were his thoughts, he must afterwards 
have changed his mind, as he now lies interred in the front of the dwelling in which 
he died. The eccentricity of Mr. Dent has been a subject of much conversation; his 
domestic habits were certainly near and confined, nevertheless his money in some 
instances, has no doubt been a source of much benefit to people in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and we may faithfully add this good trait to his character, where he 
had a mortgage on an estate, he seldom inconvenienced the person by hastily calling 
it in. To trace, however, all the minute particulars of Mr. Dent's long life would 
form a subject too large for these pages. Therefore in closing the memoir of a man 
so universally known, the conclusion cannot be better than in the words of Gray: 
[32] 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
There, they alike, in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God! 


Joseph Dent, Esquire, now residing at Appleby, the proprietor of the 
estates, has considerably beautified the cottage in Winterton; the architecture is 
in the gothic style. On the south side of this edifice, are placed the arms of Dent, 
boldly sculptured, with the motto "Patinetia er Perseverentia". The architect was 
Mr. Lockwood of Hull; a handsome plate of the building is adjoined, with the 
appropriate tomb, intended to be erected over Mr. Dent's remains. He died on the 
26th day of August, 1834, aged 91 years. [NOTE: In the event the plate was not 
included in the book] [33] 


William Teanby may be classed amongst the singular characters of Winterton; 
of the earlier years of his life little can be said, but from the age of 30, he was 
known for keeping a day school in the northern vestry of the church. He had many 
scholars, and continued his school to a very advanced age. Sometime before his 
death, a gravestone was ordered, whereon he cut in the ancient court hand, the 
epitaph of his wife and children. From this slab he mostly took his food; and long 
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before his death, placed on two pieces of wood, it served him for a table. After the 
{22} epitaph of his wife and children, he left a vacancy for his own name and age to 
be inserted by a friend, which was done at his death. The coffin in which he 
purposed being buried, was used by him a considerable time as a cupboard. The old 
man retained perfect possession of his senses to the last, and at the age of 95, 
attended the Lincoln assizes, and gave away, as a curiosity, many circular pieces of 
paper for watches, not larger than half a crown, on which he had written the Lord's 
prayer and creed. He was habitually serious. Through attending his school in the 
church, he became familiar with that house of death; in feasting from his stone 
slab, he enjoyed his meals from the very source, which was afterwards to record the 
events of his life; and in his every day cupboard, he now enjoys a peaceful and 
quiet rest. Mr. Teanby died at the advanced age of 97. The tombstone is engraved on 
both sides, with the following poetry: [34] 


FIRST INSCRIPTION 


To us grim death but sadly harsh appears, 

Yet all the ill we feel, is in our fears; {24} 
To die is but to live, upon that shore 

Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar; 
For ere we feel its probe, the pang is o'er: 
The wife, by faith insulting death defies; 

The poor man resteth in yon azure skies;— 

That home of ease the guilty ne'er can crave, 
Nor think to dwell with God, beyond the grave; — 
It eases lovers, sets the captive free: 

And tho' a tyrant he gives liberty! 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 


Death's silent summons comes unto us all, 

And makes a universal funeral!— 

Spares not the tender babe because its young, 
Youth too, and men in years, and weak and strong ! 
Spares not the wicked, proud, nor insolent,-—- 
Neither the righteous, just, nor innocent; 

All living souls, must pass the dismal doom 

Of mournful death, to join the silent tomb! 


The Church, which is dedicated to All Saints, is a spacious edifice, in the 
form of a cross, with a tower at the west end, on the top of which are carved many 
grotesque heads. The living is a vicarage, rated in the king's books at £8, its 
present value is about £80. The architecture of the tower is in the Norman style, 
but the other parts of it are in the early {25} English. We have marked the 
resemblance of this church to that of Alkborough, in the history of that place; and 
we deem it but just to assign, with many others, our meed of praise to those who 
have the care of it, for the extreme cleanliness which is manifest in every part. 
Service is performed in it twice during the Sunday, by the Rev. Thomas Smith, the 
present incumbent. [35] 


The only record we have seen regarding this church, save the manuscript in 
Our possession, is the parish register, commencing in 1558; and this gives, very 
little insight into those subjects, which we most wish to exemplify. The marriages, 
christenings, and burials, together with the number of vicars, churchwardens, &c, of 
the parish, are all that it records. [36] 


One Gerynge appears in the register of 1563, and his family in those times, 
were, no doubt, people of opulence; a coat of arms in bold relief, but of a later 
date, being suspended in the north side of the chancel, with the 
words "Insignia Peter Gerynge". [37] 


It has been stated in a recent history of Lincolnshire’ that in the south 
wall of this church is {26} a small niche, which contains part of a figure in brass, 
that the inscription and arms are destroyed. We are altogether at a loss to find 
such an effigy, yet it may probably have been removed. [38] 
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John Rudd, named in the history of this town, is said to have built a 
chancel[sic]”” in All Saints' church, and applied part of his property to charitable 
purposes, for the good of his soul. On the centre of a stone, yet remaining, are two 
monks at prayer, in brass effigy; it formerly contained this inscription, which is 
now effaced: [39] 


Praye for the Soules of John Rudd, and Joan Elizabeth, Merchant at the 
Staple at Calais, which John decased the xx. of December, MDIIII., on 
whose Soules Jesus have Merceye, Amen. 


To the families of Gerynges, Langtons, Scarboroughs, Browns, Nevilles, and 
Places, some others might be added, as being people of opulence in Winterton in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. The following curious absolution granted to one 
of the Nevilles above-named, is taken from an old extract in the possession of W. C. 
W. Clarke, Esquire, of Brumby. [40] 


{27} To our most dearly beloved in Christ, George Neville, and Elizabeth his wife; F. 
John, chief Guardian of the Friars' Minors, at Lincoln, health, and the attainment of 
the kingdom of Heaven, through the intercession of the holy orders. So soon as I 
heard of the sincere devotion which you bear us for the reverence of Christ, giving 
diligent heed, and lovingly accepting those things, quite conducive to the salvation 
of souls, I was desirous, so far as I am able under God, to confer some spiritual 
blessing upon you in return. To which end, I grant unto you a perpetual participation 
both in life, and after death, of all indulgences, masses, prayers, fastings, 
severities, watchings, preachings, and all other good works, which our merciful 
Saviour shall graciously vouch safe to perform by the brethren, placed under my care 
by these presents. Adding moreover of special favour, that whensoever the memorial of 
your death shall be rehearsed in our chapel, the same shall be done for you, in all 
and in every point that is used to be done for the deceased brethren {28} and friends 
of our order, then commemorated. Farewell heartily, under the banner of the Great 
King, the poor, the crucified Saviour, and the buckler of his dearest mother the 
Virgin. Dated at Lincoln, in the year of our Lord, 1511. 


Mr. Thomas Place was born a few years preceding the era of the 
commonwealth, and the church of Winterton having suffered much damage from the 
bigotry and infidelity abounding in those troublesome times, he, to his own 
disadvantage, repaired the church of Winterton, which had so seriously gone to decay 
that for some time after the restoration of peace, there was neither glass for the 
windows, nor covering for the body of the building: the congregation suffered much 
from being thus exposed to the weather, until Mr. Place most liberally supplied 
these deficiencies. New floors were laid; the pews were constructed of oak; the 
walls cleaned; the town bells recast, and the church yard levelled and put into 
order. [41] 


From the time of these improvements by Mr. Place, nothing of any importance 
is mentioned {29} respecting the church, till about twelve years ago, when the 
masons and workmen, in scraping the walls for a fresh coat of plaster, discovered on 
the north side of the body of the building, an ancient piece of writing; and on the 
wall opposite to this, was a nun, with her hands closed, as if in prayer. On the 
right of the pulpit a small gothic arch was observed. In the chancel of the church, 
at the same time, nearly opposite the door, were placed in the wall, two effigies 
which were taken away and put into an adjoining garden, where they now remain. [42] 


There are some neat mural tablets placed at the west end of the church, to 
the memory of the Rev. John Gilby, with another of that family; likewise near the 
Font, bearing the date of 1663, are stones recording the deaths of Messrs. Green, 
Cox, Westoby, Dunkin, Sleight, and other respectable families. In the chancel of the 
church, on marble, is noticed the death of Thomas Coopland, Esquire, an eminent and 
respected surgeon of Winterton, who died on the 13th April, 1826. Near this 
inscription is another over a descendant of the {30} witty Sackville Everingham, who 
in the register of 1672, rhymes on two churchwardens of that period. [43] 


A neat clock, during the last year, has been manufactured in Winterton, and 
placed in the steeple of the church by Mr. Robinson and Mr. Beacock. It cost upwards 
of £100, half of which was paid by the parishioners, the other half was presented by 
the munificence of a friend. [44] 
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Among the gravestones in the churchyard, we find few worthy of notice; that 
of William Teanby, has already been mentioned, and we therefore conclude this part 
of our history with the following inscription, copied from a tombstone, to the 
memory of the wife of John Popple of Burton: [45] 


Adieu blest woman, partner of my life, 

Thou tender mother, and thou faithful wife; 

From scandal free, most ready to commend, 

Most loath to hurt, most proud to be a friend; 

Her partner's comfort, and his life's relief, 

Once his chief joy, but now his greatest grief; 

Her God hath called her, where he hopes she'll have 
A bliss more solid, than herself once gave! 


{31} Vicars of The Church of All Saints in Winterton, from the year 1566, 
down to the present time. [46] 


1566 Robert Dowson 

1586 Robert Wilbee 

1601 Thomas Grant [Thomas Grave] 

1602 Anthony Lacye [????] 

1605 Abraham Smith 

1615 John Hind [John Kinde] 

1618 Thomas Chimley 

1623 Robert Medley 

1638 to 1653 Troublesome times, register destroyed 

1672 Lawrence Elleston [Elletson] 

1697 Benjamin Lander [? George Lauder] 

1701 Two clergymen not signed in the register 

1716 Edward Wilsford 

1724 Richard Studely (this clergyman was vicar likewise of Alkborough and Whitton) 
1725 William Kirke 

1750 A. Wheatherhead [Anthony Weatherhead] 

1751 John Gilby 

1779 William Harrison {32} 

1827 Thomas Welby Northmore 

1829 Thomas Smith, the present incumbent, and master of a school for classics 


Antique Remains. Nothing shews more the Antiquity of Winterton, than its 
three tesselated Roman pavements. Independently of these, and not a mile from the 
town, is another at Roxby; and Horkstow can likewise boast of one of these relics of 
bye-gone years: that at the latter place, is on the grounds of Colonel Tuffnell, a 
magistrate for the division of Lindsey. The following account of these relics, is 
quoted from the notes of "Camden's Britannia": [47] 


Chequered Pavements consist of cubical stones, commonly about half an inch in length, 
whereof some are natural stones, wrought into that form, and others artificially 
made, like brick: these are of several colours, as white, black, blue, green, red, 
and yellow, and are closely pitched together, in a floor of fine plaster, so disposed 
of by the artist, with respect to colour, as to exhibit figures, to shew beasts, 
birds, trees, &c. 


The pavements at Winterton lie west of the {33} town, upon the grounds 
tenanted by Mr. John Burkill, called the Cliff farm: they are situated on the 
declivity of a hill, and were first discovered in 1747. Their distance from the 
river Humber, is three miles, and they are about a mile from the remains of the 
great Roman road. [48] 


We quote the following description from Mr. Fowler: [49] 


These pavements are supposed to have been the floors of the chief general's tent, 
called Praetorium, and of the pavilions of some other officers, of high rank in the 
Roman army; for the Romans carried with them mechanics and tesserae, with their 
military baggage, for that purpose; these pieces of tesselated work, have continued 
long without being destroyed, for it is known, the Romans under Julius Csasar, first 
entered this island, fifty years before the Christian era, and kept possession of it 
about 430 years. At the declension of the Roman empire, its government fell into the 
hands of the Saxons. Theodosius the last Roman emperor and general, that was in 
Britain, left it about the year 375, so that if we {34} suppose the above-named 
pavements to have been wrought in the third century, not long before the Roman empire 
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began to decline, under Theodosius, they must have lasted near 1500 years, from that 
time to their accidental discovery. In the centre of the chief general's floor at 
Winterton, (which being thirty feet in length and nineteen broad, is supposed to have 
been a dining room) is represented Orpheus, playing on his harp, surrounded by 
different animals, and in the four angles or corners, are cups or wine vessels. In 
the middle of the second pavement, at this place, is represented Ceres, holding in 
her right hand some ears of corn. In the third and last that has yet been discovered, 
is a stag, running; all which, doubtless are strong representations of mirth and 
plenty. 


Plates representing these remains were published by the late Mr. Wm. 
Fowler, and on account of their having been so widely circulated, we have omitted 
them in our little work. To save these original productions of former ages from the 
destroying hand of time, the landlords {35} of the respective estates on which they 
now exist, would, we think, do well to cover them with sheds, in a similar way to 
the one in Lincoln, that generations yet to come may gratify their curiosity with 
relics so scarce, so venerable, and so redolent of antiquity. [50] 


The labourers of Mr. J. Burkill have frequently found curious and beautiful 
pieces of old china, bits of tesserae, and earthenware, upon his farm; and on one 
occasion a brazen eagle, doubtless a Roman standard, is said to have been 
discovered. Future years may probably bring to light, many more of those hidden 
curiosities and treasures. [51] 


Some years ago, in digging a vault in the church, two clumsy thick brass 
letters were found; one, we have been informed, was a "W" the other a "P" probably 
they were the initials of some person's name, and had been placed on the lid of a 
coffin. These letters were afterwards given to the late Mr. Fowler. [52] 


In a field belonging to Mr. George Gilding, by the side of Water-lane, 
leading to Roxby, was dug up a stupenduous piece of sulphur {36} stone, weighing at 
least five hundred-weight; various experiments were tried with it, by which it was 
broken; the remnants are now in Winterton, surrounded by an iron-hoop: some imagine 
this stone to have been expelled from the clouds, but no reasonable conjecture has 
yet been made as to its formation. [53] 


APPENDIX C: 
J.T. Fowler NOTES ON ALL SAINTS', WINTERTON (1888) 


from REPORTS AND PAPERS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES [AASRP] 
Volume XIX pt II (1888) pages 363-375 
(with a plan of the church) 


Edited by Richard Sylvanus Williams (2013) 


This retyped transcript follows, verbatim, the original except in some 
insignificant matters of punctuation. However the footnotes are now in square 
brackets in the text and the layout of paragraphs has been changed to allow for 
convenient reference to sections of the article. Original page numbers are in curly 
brackets {363} whilst the new refererences are in square brackets [1]. 


{363} Notes on All Saints', Winterton, visited by the Society in June, 1888. By the 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., F.S.A., of Winterton, and Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


WINTERTON, anciently Winterington - the town of the Winterings, an Anglian 
or Saxon tribe who have left their name also at Winteringham close by, and at 
Winterton on the coast of Norfolk - is a place of considerable though uncertain 
antiquity. Its situation around a place of springs, those which used to feed the 
"Wire Pond", [footnote: So pronounced; derivation unknown.] now sacrificed to modern 
ideas of local "improvement", and the frequent discovery of implements of stone and 
bronze in the neighbourhood, render it probable that there was a settlement here in 
prehistoric times, while the Romans have undoubtedly left their mark on every side 
of us. We cannot point to any beginning of Winterton as we can to the beginnings of 
Durham, Hull, Middlesborough, and some other places. We cannot be quite sure that 
the Romans settled any nearer to where we now are than Roxby and the Cliff. The tun 
or farm enclosure [footnote: We have this sense of "town" in the old song of "The 
Fox": 
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He had many miles to go that night. Before he came to the town, O0! 


and our villages are still called "towns" by their inhabitants.] of the Winterings 
is the first thing that we can feel any certainty about. There is no mention of our 
town, so far as I know, in any writing earlier than the Domesday Survey. But its 
history would be that of other English settlements where the Danes came, and after 
them the Normans. The first Angles or Saxons who came over would be worshippers of 
Woden and Thor, and their posterity would continue in heathenism until the light of 
the Gospel began to shine in the dark places. This may well have been not long after 
the conversion of King Edwin at Godmundham, close to Market Weighton. We all know 
how Coifi, the heathen priest, was also converted, and how he set fire to the 
heathen temple and the hedge round about it. The glow of that fire would be seen in 
the sky from "Winterington", as we now see the glow from the Scunthorpe Iron Works. 
Sooner or later the heathen folk on this spot would hear of the burning of the great 
temple, and very possibly Paulinus may have preached here, and have baptized the 
first converts at the place of springs. He was, as Professor Freeman says, "the 
apostle of Lindsey no less than of Deira", and in travelling from Yorkshire to 
Lincoln he would pass along that Roman road which we call the "Old Street", 
preaching and baptizing everywhere as he went. And here, as everywhere, the good 
seed sown in faith soon bore much fruit. "Winterington" became Christian, and some 
rude church, probably of wood, like the log houses of our settlers in the far West, 
{364} or the ancient church at Little Greenstead in Essex, or of wattles of osier or 
hazel plastered, a mode of building not yet extinct in Hampshire, would be built, 
doubtless on the site occupied by our present church, namely, the top of the "Wire 
Hill". After a while arrived the heathen Danes, burning and destroying churches and 
houses wherever they came, but in their turn, too, at a later period, converted to 
the faith of Christ, and rebuilding or repairing the churches which they or their 
fathers had destroyed. [footnote: A silver penny of Canute, an interesting relic of 
Danish occupation, was found in the churchyard a few years ago.] But to whom or to 
what time the first ecclesiastical foundation here is due, we have no knowledge; we 
can only conjecture that there would be a church soon after the people became 
Christians. [1] 


The oldest part of the existing church is the lower part of the tower, 
which much resembles that of Alkborough church. Both are Primitive Romanesque, but 
late in the style. Mr. Goulton Constable has given reasons for his attribution of 
the Alkborough tower to one Thorold, about the year 1052, and I would suggest that a 
church, to which the lower stages of our present tower belonged, may not improbably 
have been built here by the famous Hugh Lupus, the first Norman Earl of Chester, who 
was the principal landowner in Winterton when the Domesday Survey was taken, and, as 
we know, a great church builder in the days of his old age and penitence. He died in 
August, 1101, and at any rate the work may be of about that time. [footnote: Mr. 
Micklethwaite puts if before or about 1050.] Thence to our own time successive ages 
have left their impress, and written their tale upon the fabric. [2] 


As it stands at present, it consists of a long chancel with modern vestry and organ 
chamber, north and south transepts, a nave with north and south aisles, [footnote: 
The aisles have perhaps had gables at first like St. Mary-le-Wigford at Lincoln], an 
engaged west tower, and north and south porches, a noble plan indeed for a purely 
parochial village church. Externally, the whole of its outlines, owing to the form 
of the present roofs, present a broad and mis-shapen appearance; the tower however 
still stands well, though not so well as it would if properly led up to by high- 
pitched roofs. It is only by a careful examination that we become aware of the many 
points of interest that the church presents, or can understand the successive 
changes it has undergone. The chief and leading change has been a general re- 
building on a larger scale, about A.D. 1200, at which time the Norman tower was 
retained and an upper story added to it. The chancel is somewhat later, probably c. 
1240 or 1250. I have already mentioned the earliest portion of the existing church, 
namely, the lower stages of the tower. These, although primitive in style, are not 
the earliest Saxon or English of King Edwin, or Benedict Biscop, or St. Wilfrid, but 
are in the latest phase of our oldest style, scarcely {365} earlier, I should think, 
than the towers below hill at Lincoln, which were built between 1068 and 1086; the 
Winterton work is possibly later. This tower would stand at the west end of an 
aisleless nave, perhaps shorter than the present one, at the east end of which would 
be a short chancel with an arch similar to the tower arch which we still have. This 
short chancel was probably square ended, like those at Bradford-on-Avon and at 
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Escombe. The primitive eleventh century building forms our starting point so far as 
existing walls go, but it includes a relic of a church earlier than itself, in the 
inner lintel of the tower doorway, to which I shall presently call your attention. 
It was probably narrow and lofty, with very small and perhaps unglazed windows, 
white-washed I dare say within and without, and with very little architectural 
adornment of any kind. Such may have been the first stone church at Winterton of 
which we have any knowledge. [3] 


I have conjectured that it may have been built and endowed by Hugh, Earl of 
Chester, in the reign of William the Conqueror. Now this Earl Hugh appointed one 
Nigel to be constable of Chester, and it was a great-grandson of this Nigel, namely, 
John de Lacy, hereditary constable of Chester, who made over to his new foundation 
of Malton Priory the Church of Winterton, the patronage of which may have been 
conferred on his ancestor Nigel by Earl Hugh. This transfer to Malton took place 
during the episcopate of St. Hugh of Lincoln (1186 - 1200), whose charter confirming 
it is in the Malton Register at the British Museum (Cott. MS. Claudius D. xi.). We 
there ascertain further that Winterton Church was dedicated on the Vigil of St. 
Mark, [that is April 24, being the day before the feast day of St Marcus the 
Evangelist] A.D. 1203, by Robert of Shrewsbury, Bishop of Bangor, acting for William 
de Blois, Bishop of Lincoln. This would be the dedication of the nave, aisles, and 
transepts. The chancel appears to have been dedicated 42 years later, as we shall 
see directly. [4] 


The nave, aisles, and transepts are of the Early English or Lancet period, 
while the chancel is Early English passing into Geometrical Decorated. The windows 
of the aisles and the great windows of the transepts are all insertions, or much 
altered. The south aisle windows perhaps belong to the same period as the large 
transept windows, but those on the west and north with intersecting tracery, are 
Early Decorated. Allowing for windows, roofs, etc., the church as completed by the 
Canons of Malton would be in its main features what it is now, and on the Feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, A.D. 1245, it was again dedicated, by Christinus, Bishop 
of Emly, in the presence of the great Robert Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln. The 
prelates probably rode to Winterton on horseback, with mounted attendants, and pack- 
horses for the vestments, etc. The cavalcade would pass along the "Old Street" from 
Lincoln, and turn up the Holmes Lane, and so come up the town. [5] 


One of the piers of the chancel arch seems to retain an interesting 
memorial of this or the former {366} dedication, viz., a cross drawn in a circle 
with compasses, which may be one of the twelve dedication crosses. If any of the 
nave columns had similar crosses they disappeared during the late "restoration". [6] 


The Canons of Malton regularly provided for the spiritual needs of the 
parish by a succession of vicars up to the dissolution, when the patronage was 
assumed by the secular power. The vicars were, of course, instituted by the Bishops 
of Lincoln, and a list of them, complete as far as it could be made, has been put up 
in the church. [7] 


Private gifts and endowments came from time to time. The Lady Cecilia de 
Thehelby left one acre of land at Rosewell Dale, near the Burton Road, to provide a 
wax light to burn before the altar of the Blessed Virgin in Winterton church. [8] 


In 1494 John Spicer, of Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant and alderman, left to 
the church-work of Winterton, 6s. 8d.; to the high altar, 2s.; to Thomas, his son, 3 
oxgangs of arable land in the field of Winterton, his head place there, etc. 
At the same time there flourished the family of Rudd, one of whom was merchant of 
the Staple at Calais. He is said by De la Pryme to have founded a chantry in 
Winterton church, and he was buried in the chancel, where his gravestone yet 
remains, despoiled of some of its brasses. There were also the Scarbroughs, who were 
great benefactors to the Friars Minor of Grimsby. [9] 


The parish was but poorly provided for in respect of church endowment at 
the time of the Reformation. About three years after the dissolution of Malton 
Priory in 1539, we find the rectorial lands and tithes of Winterton leased to 
Richard Geryng for £20. In the first year of Edward VI (1547-8) they had been 
granted to John Lions and others, citizens of London and grocers, and were leased to 
Richard Geryng for £38, out of which he had to pay £8 to the vicar, and £10 to two 
chantry priests at Kirkby-by-Bolingbroke, leaving a nett sum of £20, as before. In 
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the sixth year of Edward VI [1552/3] we find Roger Reynoldson incumbent of a chantry 
founded in Winterton Church by John Ferreby and others. Reynoldson is reported as by 
no means a fit person to serve the cure. He was 60 years of age, and lived in a 
house known as "The Chantry", with an orchard adjoining called "Safferne Garth". In 
the fifth and sixth years of Philip and Mary (1558) the advowson was granted, with 
many others, to the Bishop of Lincoln. Under Elizabeth the advowson, which had been 
assumed by Henry VIII was again in the hands of the Crown, and in the seventh year 
of James I [1609/10]. the rectorial estate and tithes, which had been let to 
Alexander Geringe for £30, were let to Francis Morrice and Francis Phelips for the 
same sum, the advowson being reserved to the Crown. [10] 


Of the state of the church in the sixteenth century we may gather a few 
particulars from Mr. Peacock's "Monuments of Superstition", in which we have an 
account of all the church furniture which was destroyed here, in or shortly before 
1566. {367} We cannot tell what the parishioners thought of the dismantling of their 
church at this "putting awaie of all papistrie". There is no doubt that many things 
which had been abused to superstitious purposes were better removed, and that there 
were many abuses which had to be dealt with by strong measures. We will not enquire 
too closely into the motives of those who enriched themselves while forwarding the 
State policy, but rather be thankful that all the essentials of religion, with our 
ancient parish churches, were preserved to us. [11] 


The last of the vicars before the full development of the Reformation was 
William Morley, probably one of the old family of Morley of Holme in the parish of 
Bottesford. He was instituted on the 8th of May, 1541, having renounced the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome by taking the usual oath. In 1548 the "Order of 
Communion" 
was used in conjunction with the Sarum Missal, and in 1549 the first English Prayer 
Book took the place of the old Service Books. In 1552 the number of communicants was 
152. In 1553 the old services were restored under Queen Mary, and in 1559 the 
reformed Prayer Book came in again under Elizabeth. Morley appears to have retained 
the benefice all this time, for he was buried Mar. 18, 1566-7, and in the Register 
is described as Vicar. How far he accepted the various changes of those changeful 
times, we have no means of knowing. A few particulars from his will are given in Mr. 
Maddison's "Lincolnshire Wills", p. 142. [12] 


Within 100 years of his death began the Civil War, which, as De la Pryme 
says, [13] 


"by ye great Infidelity and wickedness that is brought into the Nation, made Churches 
so contemptible that dureing ye same a great many of them were totally ruin'd and 
others suffer'd to fall to ye ground for want of Repairs. This particularly of this 
Town was, through ye same, in such a state of Decay that for many years after ye 
Restoration there was scarce either a bit of glass in ye windows or of Lead upon ye 
Roof or any good Timber about it. It lay almost open to all Storms, so that if either 
Rain or snow fell ye congregation were sure to suffer thereby. Thus it continued 
until that Mr. Tho. Place, a most worthy gentleman of ye same Town and general 
Promoter of everything that is great and good, begun to commiserate its sorrowfull 
condition and repair ye same, which he so effectually promoted and performed that in 
a few years all its Breaches and Cranies were mended, its Roof most of it cover'd 
with new Timber and Lead, its windows new glaz'd its floors new layd, its old seats 
turnid into Oak Pews, its walls beautify'd, its Bells new Cast, and its yard made 
Level, Handsom, and Neat, and most of this at his own propper costs and charges, so 
that it is now one of ye most Beautifull Churches in ye Country." (Archaeologia, xl. 
240.) 


De la Pryme in his Diary gives us a graphic picture of a scene in Winterton 
at this time. [NOTE: The quotation below is not quite accurate] [14] 


I remember that awhile ago I was {368} with ye pious and learned Mr. Thomas Place, 
Winterton, who told me that when he began at first to build and repair that church, 
that there met him suddenly in the street a grave old long bearded quaker, who 
accosted Mr. Place thus: "Thou Place, says he, I have a message to thee from God, who 
commanded me to tell thee that thou must desist in going out [footnote: Sic; perhaps 
for "carrying out" or "going on with"] this work of the devil, ye repairing of ye 
steeple house of this town!". And then ye quaker stamped at him and denounced several 
woes against him if he did go on. These unexpected words so frightened and surprised 
Mr. Place that his hair stood almost upon an end, but having considered hereof, he 
fell more hard to ye work than ever, haveing really taken this fellow to have been 
employed by ye divel to stop ye same. 
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As repaired by Mr. Place, the church seems to have had a lead roof of very 
low pitch. In a recent examination made by the Vicar, Mr. Bray, and myself, we found 
traces of two roofs previous to the present one. First, on the east side of the 
tower are the marks of the high-pitched roof made by the Malton Canons, and then, 
much lower down, on the east side of the tower and west side of the gable of the 
nave are grooves or chases for the flat roof which Mr. Place may have either made or 
repaired. The present roof and the brick patchwork by which the walls were adapted 
to receive it, were made late in the last century. The square pews of panelled oak, 
and the gallery, pulpit, and reading desk to match, were very good of their kind and 
Suitable for times when people went to church for simultaneous private devotion 
rather than for public worship as we now understand it. I well remember a good old 
lady who when she heard something about the pews being done away with, said quite 
seriously, "Oh, I like to enter into my closet and shut my door". The alterations 
of 1845 and 1872 were on the whole in the right direction, as have been those made 
since. [15] 


Before we visit the church I may perhaps say a little about some Winterton 
worthies, who ought not to be forgotten by any who are interested in the antiquities 
of the place. The registers contain many entries relating to the Place family. 
Thomas Place, gent., was churchwarden in 1618. Another Thomas Place, gent., was 
buried July 23, 1691; this was probably the repairer of the church. A third of the 
Same name and title was buried July 18, 1720; he it was, probably, at whose request 
De la Pryme wrote a short history of Winterton in 1703, communicated by Mr. Peacock 
to the Society of Antiquaries, and printed in Archaeologia, vol. xl. If the 
inscription on the second bell be not a reproduction, there was yet a fourth "Thomas 
Place, gent.", in 1734. In 1699 De la Pryme wrote to Dr. Gale, Dean of York, an 
interesting letter about his travels in this neighbourhood. He describes Winterton 
as "a pretty neat town, where the worthy {369} familys of the Places and Nevils 
inhabit, promoters and encouragers of everything that is good, and great lovers of 
antiquitys". [16] 


In the same letter he describes how he went with Mr. Place and Mr. Nevil 
and set to work with spade, shovel, and besom to uncover part of the Roxby pavement. 
On this occasion "the schoolboys went and pulled several curious figures in pieces". 
In 1747 Mr. George Stovin the antiquary, of Crowle and Winterton, wrote to Dr. 
Stukeley to tell him about the discovery of the larger Winterton pavement. Stukeley 
mentions in his diary the receipt of this letter, and also of a drawing, with an 
account of what they found in clearing the pavement. My great-grandfather, Joseph 
Fowler, was about 13 years old at the time, and if on the spot during the uncovering 
of the pavement, which is not unlikely, I hope he behaved better than the Roxby boys 
did in 1699. Mr. Stovin died in 1780, and may possibly have inspired with a taste 
for antiquities my grandfather, William Fowler, the antiquary and engraver, who was 
born in 1761. His first engraving, however, was not issued till 1798, from a drawing 
which he made in 1796, sixteen years after Mr. Stovin's death. The engraving was 
made by J. Hill, in London. My grandfather went to see the process, and, having seen 
it, thought he could do that himself, and from that time he etched all his own 
copper-plates here at Winterton, about 114 in number, except that of the Horkstow 
pavement, which was engraved by Hill. The smaller pavement at Winterton, that 
representing Ceres with the Cornucopia, was discovered in rather a curious way in 
1797. While my grandfather was examining the larger pavement, probably comparing his 
drawing with the original, some pupils of Mr. Grainger, of Winteringham, Henry Kirke 
White the poet being one of the party, amused themselves during a passing shower, 
while standing under the hedge in the dry ditch at the side of the field, by poking 
earth at one another with the ends of their sticks. This led to their coming on the 
edge of the previously unknown pavement, and it was at once uncovered. The engraving 
is not dated, but was one of the first that my grandfather both drew and etched 
himself. From 1798 to 1829 he was indefatigable in bringing out his splendid hand- 
coloured engravings of Roman pavements, painted glass, monumental slabs, and 
architectural subjects. He was a regular communicant, and never known to be absent 
from a church service when at home; at the same time he was a class-leader among the 
early Methodists, and it used to be said it was hard to tell "whether he was more of 
a Methodist or a Catholic". He died in 1832, and was succeeded by my father who 
inherited antiquarian tastes, and lived to see two of his sons Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries. My father was never one who cared to bring himself into 
public notice, or he would have been more Known as an antiquary than he was. We are 
indebted to him for some interesting {370} drawings illustrating Winterton church, 
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which are exhibited to-day. He died in 1882, in his ninety-first year, retaining his 
old tastes to the last. [17] 


I trust you will kindly pardon this digression, and if you will now come to 
the church, we will first pass round the outside, beginning at the west end, and 
then survey the interior. [18] 

[EXTERIOR] 


STATION I. - CHURCHYARD, WEST END: We here see how the primitive Romanesque 
tower has had the Early English aisles built against it. Their west windows, which 
are insertions, afford good examples of Early Decorated tracery. When the Canons of 
Malton re-built the nave, its high-pitched roof came so nearly to the top of the 
tower that they preserved the effect by adding an upper stage in the Early English 
style; the belfry windows are simple and elegant in design. The original belfry 
windows, below the round holes, afford excellent examples of those "midwall shafts" 
which are so characteristic. The pointed window below is modern. The doorway seems 
to have been square topped at first, but to have had its lintel cut away since so as 
to give additional height required by the rising of the ground in the Churchyard. It 
is remarkable how little the masonry of the top stage of the tower differs from the 
rest, but the short stage with the round holes certainly belongs to the earlier 
portion. Such holes are found in other towers of the same period, and are called 
"sound holes". It has been thought that the corbel table has at first crowned the 
earlier tower, but some if not all of the corbels are of the later date. [19] 


STATION II. - BY THE CHURCHYARD CROSS: The Churchyard Cross was probably 
placed here at the Malton re-building; so far as we can judge from its remains it is 
Early English. The south porch is apparently original in its plan and walls, but has 
been much altered. There are still indications of a niche on either side of the 
outer entrance, [footnote: Such niches remain at one of the Barton Churches, and 
elsewhere] and I have heard my father say that boys were enabled by these to climb, 
first on to the roof of the porch and then on to that of the nave when it had, as we 
have seen, a low-pitched lead covered roof. The inner doorway is good, and Early 
Decorated in character. The niche over it is evidently an insertion of the 
fourteenth century, possibly intended for an “image of Allhallows", or perhaps for 
one of "Our Lady of Pity", or of the Holy Trinity, the width being greater than what 
would be required for a single figure. We here see the windows of the south aisle 
and of the transept which have been referred to, date about 1340. In the large 
window of the transept the tracery compartments are flowing, while the mullions run 
up to the arch, carrying us to the dawn of the Perpendicular period, the whole 
"feeling" and character {371} being Decorated nevertheless. It will be noticed that 
the great window opposite is exactly like this one. The gable crosses were copied 
from the old ones some sixty or seventy years ago, and the dripstone ends are of 
that date. From this point we see the weathering of the Early English roof, which 
hid the original belfry window on the east side. [20] 


STATION III. - SOUTH SIDE OF CHANCEL: In the eastern wall of the transept 
(as in the north transept) we have an elegant lancet window of the earlier period. 
The east window of the aisle is as plain as it can be outside, but, as we shall See, 
enriched within. It has apparently been much altered in the seventeenth century. On 
the south side of the chancel we see a good example of a low-side-window formed by a 
simple transom, the priest's door, an Early English lancet window, and a two-light 
window of the same date with a circle in the top. Some indications of the original 
high-pitched roof of the chancel may be seen at the east end of the nave from this 
point, as well as within the chancel. The string course round the chancel is deeply 
undercut, while in the transepts and aisles it is a simple keel. [21] 


STATION IV. - DUE EAST FROM CHANCEL: The east window in its upper portion 
is modern. We have drawings shewing the mullions going straight up to the top. 
Originally it has been a pointed window, probably with three circles in the top, 
corresponding in character with the two-light window we have just seen, and 
resembling some at Barton. [22] 


STATION V. - OPPOSITE NORTH TRANSEPT: We now see the north side of the 
chancel, with its two lancet windows, the modern vestry and organ chamber, the north 
transept, exactly like the other, the north aisle with its two pointed windows, one 
with intersecting tracery; the other has been altered a good deal. There are 
indications of there having been another window further west. We have also the 
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comparatively uncommon north porch, which moreover has a stone roof. This porch has 
evidently been added, and cannot be said to be of any particular date. The arch- 
stones correspond with those of the windows to the east. The internal arch is of the 
first period, and has the keel string-course carried over it. I believe this used to 
be called "The Bachelors' Porch"; certainly the men-servants and other poor men, 
previous to the reseating of the church, used to sit in a long pew or stall on the 
north side of the church, and the maid-servants in one on the south side. There are 
fragments of incised slabs built into the {372} north porch and into the buttresses 
of the south aisle. I hope that before leaving this spot you will once more admire 
our primitive Romanesque belfry windows with their mid-wall shafts, [footnote: The 
shafts have been renewed. Old drawings shew these windows walled up.] as well as the 
remarkably elegant Early English ones above, and then we will look at the interior 
of the church. [23] 


INTERIOR 


I. In South Porch. - In passing into the Church, please to notice the door- 
stone - how it is worn away by the feet of many generations of worshippers. That of 
the principal entrance to Durham Cathedral is worn away in the same manner. [25] 


II. West End of Nave. - We have here a good general view of the interior of 
the church. If the general effect be what it is now, what would it be with proper 
roofs to nave, aisles, transepts and chancel? From what we have seen outside and 
from what we see here, I think you will be able to follow me when I repeat that the 
Original Norman church was probably without aisles, its side walls standing on the 
same lines as those now occupied by the columns and arches. Portions of these walls 
may still exist between the western arch on either side and the tower, but so long 
as the present plastering remains we cannot say for certain. There would be a 
chancel arch more or less like the tower arch, leading into a chancel shorter than 
the present one. The rebuilding of a church commonly began at the east end, but in 
this case the old aisleless nave appears to have been pulled down first, and the 
present nave, aisles, and transepts built, and then the present chancel built in 
place of the earlier one. [26] 


The pointed arches north and south of the tower were only made in 1845; 
previously there was a plain square doorway on either side, leading into a vestry on 
the south and a lumber-place on the north side. About the beginning of this century 
both these were used as school-rooms. "Master Teanby", who carved his own family 
gravestone, still in the churchyard, and whose coffin long served him for a 
cupboard, kept school in the north vestry, access to which was obtained through the 
north porch, which was screened off, while Mr. John Wilson, late of Whitton, 
afterwards vicar of Alkborough, instructed my father and many others in the south 
vestry, then entered from the churchyard by a door now blocked up. I think this 
arrangement may have begun in the time of Queen Elizabeth, or that the vicar or a 
chantry-priest may have kept school in the church still earlier. [27] 


There is a local tradition that the west ends of the aisles were first 
walled off from the body of the church some time in the last century. In the middle 
of the west end we see the simple semi-circular tower arch and the long slit over 
it, both in characteristic relation with the midwall shafted windows. The inner 
lintel of the tower doorway is {373} formed of an ancient grave slab bearing a plain 
cross in relief and there is another, similar in character, in the churchyard. These 
may have commemorated parishioners who worshipped in a church of logs or of wattles. 
[28] 


The opening over the tower arch is a constant feature in towers of this 
date, and was probably intended to give access to the roof of the earlier nave. [29] 


The basin of the Early English font, octagonal, and quite plain, has long 
been in the yard at "Gilby House". The present one was made in 1845 out of one 
bearing the date 1663, which date was then preserved by being re-cut on the new 
font. Hence the combination of a seventeenth century date with a nineteenth-century 
design. [30] 


The columns and arches of the nave are remarkably good and bold in 
character. The columns are octagonal; the two on the north with moulded, and the two 
on the south with dog-toothed, horizontal bands, and capitals of very peculiar if 
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not unique character. The bases have been partly cut away for pews, but shew 
considerable portions of the original mouldings. The shafts have unfortunately had 
their surfaces and angles taken off. The capitals all have the fleur-de-lys 
introduced in one way or another. The arches have labels in the nave only, meeting 
in well carved heads, one of which represents a king, possibly Henry III. [31] 


The rear arch of the east window of the south aisle is enriched with dog- 
tooth ornament, and there may have been shafts with bases and capitals to support 
it. Like some of the other windows, it has been much altered. [32] 


The chancel arch is scarcely so good as the nave arches; the capital on the 
north side of it should be noticed as affording a late example of lacertine 
representations such as are common in Norman and earlier work. It has been partly 
destroyed by being cut away for the soundboard of a pulpit. The capitals of the 
chancel arch itself have been cut, and there are mortice holes in the soffit of the 
arch itself. It has been suggested that these notches have been for a rood screen 
and the holes for rods to steady the "Mary and John". I think it possible that they 
have been for a lath and plaster partition of the Elizabethan period. Vicar Morley 
could tell us if we could enquire of him, but we cannot, and so this must needs 
remain a doubtful point. The corbels just east of the arch have no doubt been for 
the rood loft. There is a similar one in the eastern respond on the south side, 
obviously inserted, and there has doubtless been another on the north side, both 
intended to support the west side of the rood loft. [33] 


Within the chancel we notice the very plain treatment of the windows. We 
have a mutilated piscina and lavatory in the usual place, and there is a rectangular 
aumbry in the east wall. The altar appears to have stood some little distance 
westward of the wall, and it would be lighted by the larger window on the south side 
of the chancel. On the north side was a recess from which, some sixty years ago or 
more, were removed two mutilated figures which now support a dial {374} in a garden. 
In the floor is the grave slab of John Rudd (1504) and in the south wall the arms of 
Peter Gering (1509) [recte, 159?]. [34] 


The remains of another small monument formerly in the chancel have been 
placed in the tower. Mr. Stovin made a note of "Darcy's Arms and an effigie in 
Winterton Church"; these no longer exist. Two pieces of fine fifteenth century stone 
carving, such as may have formed parts of a screen, reredos, or tomb, were found 
during the alterations of 1845, serving with their flat sides upward as altar steps; 
these are now preserved in the tower. [35] 


The transepts were evidently constructed for chapels, but we have no 
certain knowledge of more than one chantry here, namely that already referred to as 
having been founded by John Ferreby and others, and which was called "Winterton 
Chantry", as if there were no other. [36] 


My father has left a memorandum that during some repairs about the year 
1827, “there were discovered under the old colour wash the remains of two fresco 
figures between the two east windows of the south transept, which were destroyed",he 
says, “before I could make a drawing, or even a sketch of them, or ascertain more 
than that they were in colours, not mere outline". If, as is possible, the altar of 
the Blessed Virgin was in the south transept, this mural painting may have 
represented the Annunciation. [37] 


We have a piscina in the north, and a piscina and aumbry in the south 
transept. The position of the piscina in the north wall is unusual. Both have square 
basins, rebated as for covers; that which belonged to the high altar is similar. 
[38] 


The bells are not particularly interesting. In 1553 there were four great 
bells and a sanctus bell. Whatever bells existed here when Mr. Thomas Place repaired 
the church after the civil wars were, as we have seen, newly cast at that time. The 
present five bells were re-cast in 1734 by Daniel Hedderly, of Bawtry. I have heard 
that they were cast in the "Cattle-garth",and that there were previously six, but 
that there was not money enough to make a new ring of six; and there was an old inn 
on the south side of the church called the "Six Bells",kept by Isaiah Sowerby, who 
used to give the ringers ale to ring the bells Stock-height, a mode of ringing which 
he was very fond of listening to, and which was long called "Old Isaiah peal". [39] 
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The communion plate is all comparatively modern. The two patens bear hall- 
marks of 1676-7 and 1677-8, but have been much altered. One cup has the mark of 
1837, and a flagon and second cup that of 1842. [40] 


The following are the only monumental incriptions that possess any particular 
interest: 


(1). On the margin of a slab of blue marble in the chancel floor : there 
are figures of the two wives, much worn, and matrices of a male figure, a child, 
something unknown, and four shields. {375} The lost portions of the inscription are 
supplied from De la Pryme's account in Archaeologia, xl, 240. [41] 


+ Pray for the soullps of John Rudd marchand of the 
stapull [ar Caris, & or Joan & Exizanera) his [Wives, wacen 
Jous Deceasep] the xx dap of december [ix x" yveajve of oure 
[Lole FA ccecce iiij on Whose soull’ ihu haue m'eyp ame 


Pray for the soullys of John Rudd marchand of the 
stapull [AT CALLIS, & OF JOAN & ELIZABETH] his [WIVES, WHICH 
JOHN DECEASED] the xx day of december [IN YE YEA]re of oure 

[LO]rde M ccccc iiij on whose soull' ihu haue m'cy ame' 


(2). Incised in court-hand, by William Teanby himself, on the two sides of 
a plain square headstone in the churchyard, near the south transept. He long used 
the stone as his table, and his coffin as a cupboard. The words recording his own 
death were added by his friend William Fowler, the antiquary. For notices of him see 
Andrew's History of Winterton, Hull, 1836, pp. 22-24, White's Gazetteer and 
Directory of Lincolnshire, 1842, p. 540, and Notes and Queries, 4th s., ix., 83. The 
verses can hardly be original, but, if not, I cannot discover whence they have been 
taken. [42] 


(East side) 


Prope. Infra the turf lies the sordid | atoms of Alice the Wife of William Teanby 
Who died in June 1756 in | the 31st year of her age. And of | Alice their Daughter 
who died young. | Also of Thos their Grandson Who died | 23d of Septr 1795, in the 
18th year of | his Age. | 


Death uncontroll'd a summons unto all. 
Proclaims an universal funeral. 

Spares not the tender babe because 'tis young, 
Youth nor men of years nor weak nor strong, 
Spares not the wicked, proud, and insolent, 
Neither the righteous just and innocent. 

All living wights must pass the dismal gloom 
Of mournful Death, to join the silent tomb. 


(West side) 


Also of Hannah their Daughter who died | the 21st Day of November 1790 in the | 
41st year of her Age. | 


"Tis to the tim'rous death too harsh appears 
The ill we feel is only in our fears 

To die is landing on some silent shore 

Where billows never beat nor tempest roar 
Crewell we feel the friendly stroke itis o'er 
The wise by faith the insults of death defy 
The fool through blest insensibility 

"Tis what the guilty fear the pious crave 
Sought by the wretch and vanquish'd by the brave 
It eases lovers sets the captive free 
Although a tyrant gives us liberty. 


And of Israel their grandson who died the 27th | day of September 1800 in the 3d 
year of his Age. | Also William Teanby husband of the | aforesaid Alice who died May 
ye 15th 1810 | in the 94th year of his Age. 
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PRINCIPAL SOURCES 
and some abbreviations used 


Some sources only used once or twice are given in full in the text. 


ABSTRACTS OF FINAL CONCORDS Temp Richard I, John and Henry III (1896) 

Allen (1834): [Thomas Allen] THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF LINCOLN In Two Volumes. 
(1834) 

ANDREW (Paragraph Number): Andrew, W. THE HISTORY OF WINTERTON AND ADJOINING VILLAGES 
in the Northern Division of Manley in the County of Lincoln with a Notice of their 
Antiquities [1836] [see Appendix B] 

Aveling: Aveling, James Hobson THE HISTORY OF ROCHE ABBEY, FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO ITS 

DISSOLUTION (1870) 

CCEd: Church of England Clergy database (freely available on internet) 

CCR: CALENDAR OF CHARTER ROLLS 

CFR: CALENDAR OF FINE ROLLS 

CHARITIES (1890): THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS ... CHARITIES ... THE COUNTY OF 
LINCOLN 1819-1837 P.S. King (1890) Pages 486-7 

CIM: CALENDAR OF INQUISITIONS MISCELLANEOUS 

CIPM: CALENDAR OF INQUISITIONS POST MORTEM 

Clarke (1851): Clarke, John Algernon "The Farming of Lincolnshire" in Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England Volume XII Parts 1 and 2. (1851) 

THE COMPLETE PEERAGE: THE COMPLETE PEERAGE (Facsimile Edition) Alan Sutton (1982). 

CPR: CALENDAR OF PATENT ROLLS 

CROCKFORD: Crockford's Clerical Directories (various years). A very good set is to be 
found at LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHIVES 

DOMESDAY BOOK Alecto Historical Editions (1985-92) 

DOMESDAY BOOK: 31: LINCOLNSHIRE (Edited by Philip Morgan with Philip and Caroline 
Thorn) Phillimore (1986) 

Fletcher: Fletcher, Anthony and John Stevenson ORDER AND DISORDER IN EARLY MODERN ENGLAND 

(1985) 

EPNS (Lincs 6): Cameron, Kenneth in collaboration with John Field and John Insley THE 
PLACE-NAMES OF LINCOLNSHIRE Part Six: The Wapentakes of Manley and Aslacoe. 
English Place-Name Society (2001) pages 125-31. 

FOSTER: Register of Oxford University 

FOWLER (Paragraph Number): Fowler, J.T. Notes on All Saints', Winterton (1888) from 
Reports and Papers of the Architectural and Archaeological Societies [AASRP] 
Volume XIX pt II (1888) pages 363-375 (with a plan of the church) (Reproduced in 
Appendix C) 

Fowler (1905): Fowler, J.T. "Account of a Discovery of a Primitive Nave at Winterton, 
Lincolnshire" in Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. Second Series. 

Volume XX (1905) pages 20-4. (Reproduced on Plate Nine) 

GENT.MAG. Gentleman's Magazine 

INQ. FEUDAL AIDS: INQUISITIONS AND ASSESSMENTS RELATING TO FEUDAL AIDS, WITH OTHER 
ANALOGOUS DOCUMENTS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE; A.D. 1284-1431 

INTERNET: Information apparently otherwise unsourced on internet. 

L&P HENRY VIII: LETTERS AND PAPERS FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII 

LA: LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHIVES 

LINCOLNSHIRE PEDIGREES (with page number): Maddison, A.R. (Ed.) LINCOLNSHIRE PEDIGREES in 

Four Volumes. Harleian Society 50 (1902); 51 (1903); 52 (1904) and 55 
(1906). 

Lindley: Lindley, K. FENLAND RIOTS AND THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION (1982) 

LRS: Lincolnshire Record Society Publications 

MALT.CART: The Cartulary of Malton Priory, BM.MS Cotton Claudius D. xi (c1250), forms 
supplied by the late Mr J.T. Fowler [vide EPNS (Lincs 6)] 

M.I. Monumental Inscription 

NA: National Archives 

NOTES.VIS.1634: Gibbons, A. NOTES ON THE VISITATION OF LINCOLNSHIRE 1634 (James 
Williamson, Lincoln, 1898) 

OED: OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

ODNB: ONLINE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

Poll Books. These books which record the names of voters and their electoral choices 
at various elections are avilable online through "ancestry.com". 

PRO: PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 

PRYME (Paragraph Number): [Pryme, Abraham]: A Short View of the History and 
Antiquities of Winterton. At the Request of Thomas Place, Gent, of the sayd Town, 
Collected by A. P., Min. of Thorn, 1703 [see APPENDIX A] 

THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSTONERS ... CHARITIES ... THE COUNTY OF LINCOLN 1819-1837 
P.S. King (1890) Pages 486-7 

RO: Record Office 

RSW ARCHIVE: Richard Sylvanus Williams's Personal Archive 

Russell (1970): Russell, C. Rex THE ENCLOSURES OF BURTON UPON STATHER, THEALBY AND 
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COLEBY 1803-1806 AND WINTERTON 1770-1772 Scunthorpe Museum Society, Series 1 


(Local History), No 2, 1970. 
SURTEES: Surtees Society Publications 


VCH (YORKS) III: A HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF YORK: Volume 3 (1974) 


VENN: Register of Cambridge University 


VISITATION OF LINCOLNSHIRE 1562-4 (George Bell, 1881) 


VIS.YORKS: VISITATION OF YORKSHIRE 
WCWeb: The Winterton Church 


Website has a 


heritage site at: 


"http://Lincoln. ourchurchweb.org.uk/winterton/heritage/ 


WHITE (1842): HISTORY, GAZETTEER, AND DIRECTORY OF LINCOLNSHIRE ... 


by William White 


(1842) Manley Wapentake (North Division) pages 539-41 [Reproduced on Plate Twelve] 


WHITE (1872): another edition 
WHITE (1882): another edition 


WIKIPEDIA. The internet's free encyclopedia which contains much unsourced material 
some of which is most useful but needs checking against other sources. 
WINTERTON PR: WINTERTON PARISH REGISTER (not available in printed form) 


SELECTIVE INDEX 


§=Section 
app=appendix 
b=Plate 
ped=Pedigree 

Subjects 
advowson 20 20fn 
anchoress 21 
annual statute sessions b6 
area 4 4fn 
bells 71 
census stistics b8 
chantries 20-2 67 
charities 44 
church §2 appC P7 P10 54 61-2 
church statistics b5 180n 
clergy §3 
clock 63 
courts 60 
directory entries b11 P12 p13 
Danish History 500n 56-7 65 
Domesday Book b2 4on 
drainage 450n 54 59 
early church b9 
ecclesiastical history §2 appC 
fairs and markets 47 60 
farming 48 
fields 5 
immorality 23 
inclosure §1 b1 130n 19 
inclosure awards b4 
an inclosure verse 48 
land holdings §1 Pl 
Lindsey Survey 7-8 
manor §1 Pl 
maps b3 
methodism 23 
name, place-names 2 65 
notable Wintertonians §4 
quakers 67 
Roman antiquities 55 63-4 68 
Saxon History 500n 56-7 65 
tithes 18fn 19 
vicars §3 63 
Winterton Hall b7 16 59-60 


Winterton Old Hall 59 


Names and Places 


Ancholme (river) 45-7 
Andrew, W. appB 
Barratt, John 16 
Beaumont family Ped4 12 40 
Beck, Richard (his charity) 44 
Beckering family Ped2 
Boynton, Lady 16 
Buron Estate 4 8 10 
Burton-upon-Stather manor 6on 
Cheney family Ped2 9 

Chester, Constable of Ped1 6 17 
Clarke, William 14 15 
- Williamson Cole Wells 16 
Cowper, Richard 48 


Darcy family 40-1 520n 56-8 


- (junior line) family Ped4 
- (senior line) family Ped3 
Darcy manor 4 7 100n 11 
de la Pryme, Abraham appA 
De Lacy Pedl 6 17 

Dent, Jonathan 14 15 60-1 
- Joseph 16 61 
Dunkin, Elizabeth 14 15 

East Kirkby 18 
Fowler family 41 
- Joseph Thomas appC 41 
- William 41 
Franke, Beatrice 21 
Gering family 19 41 62 
Gilby, John 39 42 
- William 42 
Goodchild, Mary (her charity) 44 
Green, Sarah 14 15 
Haytfield, Lyon 22 42 
Holden, John 14 15 
Holgate family 16 
Horkstow bridge 46 
Kirton Lindsey sokelands 45 

Lincoln, Earls of Ped1 
Lowdham Estate 8o0n 10 
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Lowdham family Ped2 6 8 
Malton Priory §2 1l7on 22 

Marris, William 42 
Monson, John 45 
Morley family 42 
Nevile charity 44 
Nevile family 43 
- George and Elizabeth 62 
- Hugh of Raby 57 
- John of Althorp 53 
Paynel Estate 4 8 10 
Peacock, Edward appA 
Percehay family Ped4 11 12 

Place family 43 45 62-3 67 68 
Popple, wife of John 63 
Rempston family Ped2 9 

Richardson, John 16 
Roche Abbey estate 12 
Rudd, John 43 54 59 62 71-2 
Saswalo Estate 4 12 
Saunderson, John 14 15 
Savile family 44 
- John Earl of Mexborough 14 15 

Scawby sokelands 4 10 
Scorbrough family 54 
Siward Manor 4 8on 
Sleight family 53 
Stovin, George 68 
- James 14 15 

Studley, Richard (his charity) 44 
Teanby, William 61 72 
Vaux family Ped2 9 

Wesley, John 23 
West Halton sokelands 46 

Westminster Abbey 7 

Wilkinson, Anthony 16 
York, Abbot of 8 


